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Honorable  Mayor  and  City  Council,  March,  1971 

Fergus  County  Commissioners, 
Lewistown  City-County  Planning  Board 
Lewistown,  Montana 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  our  contract,  we  are  pleased  to  submit  the  Lewistown  Planning  Area  Comprehensive  Plan. 
This  document  summarizes  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Planning  Board  and  our  firm  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  Plan  provides  the  overall  framework  for  future  decisions  on  the  development  of  land  uses, 
community  facilities  and  transportation. 

The  publication  of  this  report  does  not  complete  the  planning  program;  it  is  a  bench  mark  on  which  your 
continuing  program  must  be  implemented.  The  Plan  sets  forth  many  specific  recommendations.  The  stand- 
ards and  goals  provide  policy  stipulations  for  utilization  as  a  measure  in  evaluating  future  development 
proposals,  at  both  the  public  and  private  levels. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  Plan  a  report  was  released  which  provided  soils  interpretive  data  which 
was  utilized.  This  data  will  have  important  application  in  the  development  of  implementation  measures. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  zoning  regulations  for  both  the  City  and  County. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  many  citizens  and  groups  which  have  lent  assistance  to  this  program.  The 
committee  structure  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  evaluating  the  Community 
Goals  and  Plan  map.  The  many  hours  invested  by  the  members  of  the  Planning  Board  and  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  community  made  this  program  possible.  A  special  thanks  to  Esther  Hill,  Planning  Board  Sec- 
retary, who  served  the  vital  coordination  link  between  the  community  and  the  consultant. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
po^ry  'jf.   0 1ms tea d 
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CHAPTER  1 
I  I 


In  the  process  of  developing  this  Plan  there 
were  those  who  questioned  thp  wisdom  of  such 
an  endeavor  and  lacked  understanding  of  its 
necessity  and  its  potential  accomplishments. 
Though  this  group  was  in  the  minority,  their 
thinking  should  be  considered  as  it  stems  from 
two  basic  feelings:  one  that  growth  and  devel- 
opment should  not  be  controlled,  and  secondly, 
the  Lewistown  area  is  growing  so  slowly,  what 
can  it  do  for  us? 

To  assess  these  attitudes  and  questions,  one 
must  understand  that  a  change  in  any  part  of 
the  community  affects  the  total.   For  each 
new  home,  we  add  more  traffic  on  all  the 
streets,  more  children  in  school,  more  mail 
to  deliver,  another  housewife  at  the  super- 
market, more  water  consumed,  more  sewerage  to 
treat,  more  use  of  the  parks,  and  on  and  on 
endlessly.  It  also  means  more  or  less  taxes, 
depending  on  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
use  of  the  land  resources  and  the  quality  of 
the  new  development.   Growth  does  not  always 
mean  new  revenues  and  prosperity;  unplanned 
growth  and  low  standards  can  and  usually  do 
add  further  taxes  and  depreciating  values  on 
the  adjacent  areas. 

To  be  sure,  Lewistown  and  its  environs  has 
been  far  from  a  dynamic  growth  area  nor  can 
such  growth  be  foreseen  in  the  future.  There 
are  many  things  going  for  the  area  as  the  cen- 
ter of  an  agricultural  region  with  fine  natu- 
ral attributes  that  will  continue  to  make  it 
a  desirable  place  to  live.  Even  though  there 
was  a  reported  loss  in  population  between  1960 
and  1970,  new  development  and  redevelopment 
did  not  cease.  In  both  the  public  and  private 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 


PLANNING  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 


This  report  and  plan  graphic  constitutes  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Lewistown  urbaniz- 
ing area,  as  developed  by  the  Lewistown  City- 
County  Planning  Board.  The  Plan  is  dimension- 
ed to  the  year  1985.  The  plan  development 
was  started  in  1966  and  this  report  is  a  part 
of  the  third  phase  of  this  project. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  provides  the  guidelines 
for  orderly  community  development.  It  organ- 
izes and  coordinates  the  many  complex  subjects 
which  in  total  comprise  the  community.  This 
includes  the  health,  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  citizens  for  an  efficient  and 
economical  development.  The  Plan  tells  what 
the  community  wants  to  achieve  in  the  future. 
Preparation  of  a  Plan  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  if  a  community  knows  where  it  wants  to 
go,  it  has  a  far  better  chance  of  attaining 
that  goal . 

This  report  summarizes  and  provides  a  record 
of  the  "where  we  want  to  go."  With  this  re- 
port, the  elected  officials,  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility today  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, are  able  to  build  consistently  upon 
what  was  done  in  the  past,  and  those  who  as- 
sume the  responsibility  in  the  future  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  a  consistent  development  to 
assure  maxin-um  effectiveness  and  economy.  The 
Comorehensive  Plan  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  and  present  with  the  future. 
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To  assess  these  attitudes  and  questions,  one 
must  understand  that  a  change  in  any  part  of 
the  community  affects  the  total.   For  each 
new  home,  we  add  more  traffic  on  all  the 
streets,  more  children  in  school,  more  mail 
to  deliver,  another  housewife  at  the  super- 
market, more  water  consumed,  more  sewerage  to 
treat,  more  use  of  the  parks,  and  on  and  on 
endlessly.  It  also  means  more  or  less  taxes, 
depending  on  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
use  of  the  land  resources  and  the  quality  of 
the  new  development.   Growth  does  not  always 
mean  new  revenues  and  prosperity;  unplanned 
growth  and  low  standards  can  and  usually  do 
add  further  taxes  and  depreciating  values  on 
the  adjacent  areas. 

To  be  sure,  Lewistown  and  its  environs  has 
been  far  from  a  dynamic  growth  area  nor  can 
such  growth  be  foreseen  in  the  future.  There 
are  many  things  going  for  the  area  as  the  cen- 
ter of  an  agricultural  region  with  fine  natu- 
ral attributes  that  will  continue  to  make  it 
a  desirable  place  to  live.  Even  though  there 
was  a  reported  loss  in  population  between  1960 
and  1970,  new  development  and  redevelopment 
did  not  cease.  In  both  the  public  and  private 


sectors  there  was  considerable  construction. 
Decisions  were  constantly  being  made  which 
affected  the  total  environment  of  the  area. 

In  communities  like  Lewistown,  a  Plan  is  very 
much  needed.  Its  emphasis  may  be  different 
than  in  a  booming  growth  area,  but  the  objec- 
tives are  the  same,  that  of  reflecting  what 
the  people  of  the  community  want  their  area 
to  be  like  in  the  future. 


When  this  is  brought  down  to  specifics,  the 
Plan  provides  the  background  and  perspective 
for  the  decisions  making  on  zoning  issues, 
subdivision  controls,  and  the  like.  It  will 
also  facilitate  decisions  on  public  improve- 
ments, capital  improvement  programming  and 
other  fiscal  policy  decisions.  It  will  as- 
sist utility  companies  and  all  governmental 
units  in  establishing  development  policies 
and  programs  in  coordination  with  their  own 
planning  activities. 

To  the  business  community,  the  subdivider  and 
the  builder,  it  provides  the  area's  develop- 
ment policies  and  direction  of  future  growth 
and  areas  of  transition  and  redevelopment. 
The  Plan,  if  properly  implemented,  can  pro- 
vide to  the  average  citizen  improved  environ- 
mental conditions;  land  use  area  stability 
which  would  reduce  conflict  between  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  uses;  controlled  and 
channeled  traffic  to  designated  streets;  parks 
and  open  space  where  they  are  needed;  schools 
that  will  be  conveniently  located;  and  shop- 
ping areas  that  will  be  more  convenient.  This 
all  adds  up  to  a  better  community  through  ra- 
tional growth  and  redevelopment  using  an  eco- 
nomical approach. 


This  Comprehensive  Plan  is  not  hard-fast  in 
its  recommendations.  As  conditions  affecting 
the  community  change,  and  as  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  citizens  change,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  re-evaluate  the  proposals  in  the 
Plan  and  make  appropriate  alterations. 


LAND  USE  ELEMENT 


The  development  of  the  Plan  must  recognize 
restraints  from  various  areas.  Included  are 
the  existing  physical  developments,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  existing  policies,  attitudes 
and  philosophies  of  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments  as  they  apply  to  urban  and  rural 
development.  A  measure  of  the  physical  im- 
provements is  whether  they  will  need  replace- 
ment during  the  Plan  period  to  1985. 

The  designated  developing  area  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  provides  sufficient  area  to  accom- 
modate nearly  26,000  population;  this  is  more 
than  double  the  1985  projection.  Why  is  so 
much  land  so  designated?  It  is  a  recognition 
of  development  trends  and  acts  as  a  hedge  a- 
gainst  the  possibility  that  the  population 
forecasts  are  too  low.  In  a  free  competitive 
market  place  it  is  necessary  to  provide  enough 
surplus  so  that  there  is  a  broad  range  of  lo- 
cational  choices  for  all  types  of  development. 

The  pattern  proposed  evolves  around  the  City 
of  Lewistown's  developed  area.  The  Plan  does 
not  recognize  political  boundaries  as  such, 
but  treats  the  Planning  Area  as  a  homogenious 
area.  One  of  the  primary  concerns  in  the 
arrangement  of  land  uses  is  to  provide  the 


proper  spatial  interrelationship  of  balanced 
urban  uses  and  to  provide  the  related  public 
facilities.  The  natural  features  and  agri- 
cultural lands  played  an  important  part  in 
developing  an  acceptable  and  workable  pattern. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  Map  (see  folder  inside 
back  cover)  graphically  illustrates  the  spa- 
tial arrangements  of  the  various  elements  and 
sub-elements.  These  elements  are  all  inter- 
dependent; a  change  in  one  cannot  be  made 
without  an  effect  on  the  others. 

TABLE  1 

ESTIMATED  1985  LAND  REQUIREMENTS 
LEWISTOWN  PLANNING  AREA 


(Additional 

1   Acreage) 

Use 

Low 

Acres^ 

High 

Acres' 

Residential 

5.90 

218.0 

6.28 

232.0 

Commercial 

.60 

22.0 

.96 

36.0 

Industrial 

1.20 

44.0 

1.60 

59.0 

Transp. ,Comm 

&  Utilities 

1.41 

52.0 

2.64 

98.0 

Public 

1.20 

44.0 

2.10 

78.0 

TOTAL 

380.0 

503.0 

Acres  per  100/PoDulation  -  Figures  rounded. 


Note:  Used  high  peculation  estimate  of  3,700 
additional  persons. 

Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks.  Inc. 


Estimated  1985  Land  Requirements 


The  1985  estimated  land  use  requirements  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  These  estimates  are  given 
in  a  range  reflecting  existing  conditions  in 
the  Planning  Area  and  a  composite  of  such  ra- 
tios found  in  other  communities.  These  esti- 
mates are  provided  for  in  the  high  population 
estimate.  The  figures  are  a  reflection  of 
actual  use,  not  zoning.  They  can,  however, 
be  used  as  a  guide  when  considering  rezone  re- 
quests. It  must  be  understood  that  these  fig- 
ures are  to  be  used  only  as  a  guide  toward  de- 
termining future  needs. 


Natural  Resources 


The  existence  or  the  lack  of  natural  resources 
is  a  key  factor  in  the  location  of  a  community. 
This  important  subject  is  treated  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  natural  resources  of  air  and  water 
are  covered  elsewhere  in  this  report.  They  are 
not,  however,  of  any  less  importance,  ncr 
should  they  be  used  unwisely  and  polluted  as 
is  the  case  in  so  many  of  our  country's  urban 
regions. 

Agriculture 


Findings 


Agriculture  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  the 
Planning  Area  and  the  region.  Lewistown  func- 
tions as  the  regional  center  for  this  agricul- 
tural area.  This  has  a  strong  effect  on  the 


community's  economic  well  being. 

The  overall  situation  cannot  be  discounted, 
but  for  discussion  here  the  most  germane  sub- 
ject at  hand  is  that  agricultural  land  with- 
in the  Planning  Area  and,  most  significantly, 
that  land  lying  in  the  path  of  urbanization. 
The  most  significant  is  that  area  north  of 
the  city  lying  between  Spring  Creek  and  the 
Fairgrounds  Road.  This  area  contains  the 
bulk  of  the  irrigated  land  within  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  community.  There  is 
also  a  large  amount  of  non-irrigated  farm 
land  all  around  the  city.  These  areas  must 
be  preserved  from  uncontrolled  urbanization. 

Reaommendations 


There  is  a  need  for  exclusive  agricultural 
zoning  which,  amongst  other  things,  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  parcel  size.  The  parcel 
size  would  have  to  be  determined  after  con- 
sultation with  those  experienced  in  farm  unit 
management.  In  order  for  this  to  be  effec- 
tive there  must  be  equitable  taxation.  Pro- 
perty taxes  should  be  based  on  the  land  value 
for  agricultural  purposes,  not  its  potential 
value  for  urban  development.  This  approach 
is  most  complex  to  assure  equality,  but  it  is 
being  done  in  other  states. 


Sand  and  Gravel 

Findings 

The  availability  of  sand  and  gravel  is  basic 
to  the  construction  industry.  Construction 
of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
buildings,  streets,  highways,  sidewalks,  cul- 
verts, etc.  all  require  an  abundant  amount  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  easy  availability  of 
this  resource  effects  the  cost  to  the  user. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  there  are  special 
conditions  inherent  to  the  extraction  and  pro- 
cessing of  sand  and  gravel.  These  operations 
present  annoyances  to  nearby  residences  or 
businesses  so  siting  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  land  where  mining  has  oc- 
curred. 

Unfortunately  the  soils  interpretation  for  the 
area  has  not  specifically  identified  these 
areas.  Through  examination  of  their  report, 
the  best  areas  can  be  determined.  These  lie 
in  the  County  area  where  no  controls  exist 
at  present. 

Reaommendations 


The  Planning  Board  should  consider  measures 
to  preserve  and  control  the  use  of  this  re- 
source. More  in-depth  consideration  should 
be  given  than  is  possible  in  this  program. 


Findings 

Clay  exists  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  min- 
eral resources  in  Fergus  County.  Use  of  this 
resource  is  mainly  in  response  to  local  needs, 
with  one  local  brick  manufacturer.  It  is 
known  that  there  is  some  high  quality  pottery 
clay  in  the  County.  The  quantity  of  such  de- 
posits is  not  known. 


Others 

Findings 

Coal  is  found  in  abundance  and  was  mined  ex- 
tensively for  local  use  until  natural  gas  be- 
came available.  The  future  use  is  uncertain, 
but  marketing  outside  of  Lewistown  appears 
remote. 

Gold  mining  has  been  a  long-term  activity 
with  some  mines  operating  in  the  1960's.  The 
activity  depends  largely  on  the  price  of  gold. 

Gypsum  is  widespread  throughout  the  County. 
There  has  been  little  mined  assuring  the  area 
of  a  plentiful  supply  as  it  is  needed. 

Stone  is  found  in  large  deposits  in  the  Coun- 
ty. Large  deposits  of  almost  pure  limestone 
are  found  in  the  Big  Snowy,  Moccasin  and  Ju- 
dith Mountains.  Travertine  is  also  mined. 


Excepting  the  gold,  which  has  excort  coten- 


tial ,  the  other  minerals  are  found  widely 
throughout  the  State,  therefore,  production  in 
the  future  will  be  largely  limited  to  respond- 
ina  to  local  demand. 


Reaommendations 

Specific  recommendations  relevant  to  the  Plan 
are  not  made  regarding  'clay'  or  the  'others' 
categories,  but  they  are  included  as  informa- 
tional . 


Residential 

Findings 

At  the  time  of  the  land  use  survey.  May,  1968, 
there  were  413.9  acres  of  land  being  used  for 
residential  purposes  in  the  Planning  Area. 
Single  family  and  duplex  accounted  for  369.8 
acres,  multiple  family  5.7  acres,  and  mobile 
homes  38.0  acres.  This  same  survey  found 
2,282  dwelling  units  that  were  identifiable 
from  an  exterior  survey.  The  Planning  Area 
breakdowns  are  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  condition  of  structures  were  also  evalu- 
ated by  an  exterior  inspection  survey.  The 
survey  made  in  May,  1968  revealed  2,597  pri- 
ma ry^  buildings  in  the  Planning  Area.  Of  the 


Accessory  structures,  such  as  private  garages 
and  garden  sheds,  were  not  counted. 


total,  121  or  4.7  percent  were  in  new  or  good 
condition,  299  or  11.5  percent  were  in  above 
average  condition,  1,550  or  59.7  percent  were 
in  average  condition,  515  or  19.8  percent 
were  in  below  average  or  fair  condition,  and 
112  or  4.3  percent  were  in  poor  or  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

On  a  block  basis,  about  eight  blocks  had  80 
percent  or  more  structures  in  below  average 
and  poor  condition.  Forty-eight  blocks  had 
between  fifty  and  eighty  percent  of  struc- 
tures in  poor  or  below  average  condition  and 
89  blocks  had  between  twenty  and  fifty  per- 
cent in  such  condition.  The  remaining  163 
developed  blocks  had  less  than  twenty  per- 
cent such  buildings.  While  blocks  with  high 
percentages  of  fair  and  poor  structures  are 
scattered  throughout  most  of  Lewistown,  the 
concentrations  occur  southeast  of  the  Central 
Business  District,  in  the  area  of  Miller 
Street,  northwest  of  the  Central  Business 
District  close  to  the  railroad,  and  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  city. 

Outside  of  the  city  there  is  also  a  problem 
of  blighted  housing  conditions.  The  largest 
concentration  lies  just  northwest  of  the  city 
limits.  This  area  is  hampered  from  up-grad- 
ing by  the  lack  of  public  facilities,  a  con- 
dition that  surely  accents  the  problem. 

In  the  latter  two  categories,  as  depicted  on 
Figure  3,  Condition  of  Structures,  there  are 
serious  deficiencies.  In  most  cases,  the 
lowest  rating  would  indicate  satisfactory  up- 
grading would  not  be  possible.  At  next  to 
the  bottom  level  there  will  be  dwellings  that 
generally  can  be  brought  up  to  standard. 


"Self-help"  programs  are  needed  wherever  pos- 
sible to  improve  conditions,  but  in  much  of 
the  area  governmental  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired. Action  is  certainly  called  for  when 
it  is  considered  that  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
existing  housing  stock  in  the  Planning  Area  is 
in  below  average  condition. 


Recommendations 


General 

The  Standards  adopted  by  the  Planning  Board 
classified  two  residential  densities  -  low 
density  and  high  density.  These  are  both 
rather  loosely  structured,  thus  permitting 
a  variety  of  living  unit  types  in  either 
of  the  areas,  including  planned  unit  devel- 
opment. 

The  low  density  areas  could  contain  a  range 
between  one  to  ten  dwelling  units  per  acre. 
A  wide  range  of  dwelling  types  are  thus 
possible.  The  Plan  is  general,  therefore,  more 
definitive  areas  will  be  established  through 
the  zoning  ordinance.  The  soil  suitability 
interpretations  provide  a  valuable  tool  in 
establishing  these  more  definitive  district 
boundary  lines. 

The  Plan  depicts  two  types  of  low  density 
residential  development,  the  first  being 
"Surburban"  and  the  second  "Low  Density." 
This  has  been  done  to  distinguish  the  de- 
veloping area  which  has  public  facilities 
from  the  outlying  areas  that  will  require 
the  provision  of  public  facilities  and 


other  urban  services.  The  "Low  Density" 
areas  presently  enjoy  the  public  facili- 
ti  es . 

The  "Suburban"  areas  are  characterized  by 
individual  wells  and  septic  systems.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  the  density  must  be 
held  down,  in  fact,  no  extensive  develop- 
ment should  be  permitted.  When  public  fa- 
cilities become  available,  the  densities 
should  be  increased  and  they  should  then 
be  reclassified  as  "Low  Density." 

It  is  the  intention  here  to  channel  the 
new  growth  into  areas  which  already  enjoy 
the  required  public  services.  The  unused 
inventory  of  sewer,  water,  telephone,  gas 
and  streets  represents  a  substantial  pub- 
lic investment  that  is  lying  dormant. 
This  surplus  of  residential  land  should  be 
used  first,  then  facilities  can  be  provided 
elsewhere.  When  there  is  need  to  extend 
facilities,  the  controlling  unit  of  govern- 
ment determines  the  economics  and  direc- 
tion of  growth  which  should  be  encouraged. 

In  Montana,  accomplishing  an  economical 
and  logical  growth  pattern  is  hampered  by 
non-existent  or  archaic  State  legislation. 
State  enabling  legislation  needs  improving 
followed  by  improved  city  and  County  ordi- 
nances. There  needs  to  be  more  rigid  con- 
trol over  the  responsibilities  of  the  sub- 
divider  regarding  required  improvements. 

Within  the  jurisdictional  area  of  the  Plan- 
ning Board  consideration  should  he  given 
to  developing  "urbanizing  area"  regulations. 
Development  in  this  area  would  be  to  city 


standards,  something  that  is  not  generally 
necessary  in  the  outlying  areas.  Within 
the  urbanizing  area  there  should  be  improved 
subdivision  design  practices.  Properties 
abutting  existing  or  proposed  arterial  high- 
ways should  be  permitted  only  to  use  side- 
on,  back-up  or  frontage  road  design  treat- 
ment, which  can  be  required  in  the  subdivi- 
sion ordinance.  Techniques  are  also  needed 
to  obtain  the  reauired  rights-of-way.  In 
the  County  area  the  roads  need  protection 
from  encroachment,  but  to  a  different  de- 
gree than  the  urbanizing  area.  This  can  be 
done  by  control  of  access  and  subdivision 
regulations. 

The  above  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  low 
density  development.  In  high  density  areas 
it  is  not  envisioned  that  densities  will  go 
above  25  dwelling  units  per  acre.  All  of 
the  high  density  areas  are  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  downtown  core.  Some  of  the 
development  to  the  southeast  is  along  the 
creek  which  can  provide  outstanding  siting 
possibilities.  This  development  should  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  watershed  project 
is  complete  because  of  flooding  problems. 
No  outlying  areas  are  considered  feasible 
at  this  point,  particularly  with  the  flex- 
ibility possible  in  the  low  density  areas. 

In  those  areas  denoted  "Non-urban"  and  "Sub- 
urban" on  the  Plan,  there  is  a  need  for  re- 
gulatory measures  which  will  prevent  ur- 
banization until  public  facilities  are 
available. 
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Single  Family 


Many  of  the  above  reconmendations  have 
application  to  single  family  development. 
There  has  been  considerable  development 
south  of  Lewistown  in  the  Spring  Creek 
area.  The  intensity  of  development  must 
be  controlled  to  preserve  the  creek  from 
pollution.  This  desire  for  "country  liv- 
ing" too  many  times  is  self-defeating  when 
an  area  over  develops  without  public  ser- 
vices. 

When  subdivision  occurs  in  the  suburban 
area,  a  10-20  acre  minimum  lot  size  is  de- 
sirable. Platting  should  be  done  so  the 
lots  can  be  re-subdivided  at  a  later  date 
when  utilities  are  available.  Develop- 


ments even  of  this  nature  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  non-urban  areas. 

Multiple  Family 

The  Plan  deals  simply  with  densities,  not 
dwelling  types.  This  concept  is  many  times 
misunderstood.  To  sight  an  example,  assume 
two  acres  of  land  is  zoned  for  five  dwell- 
ing units  per  acre;  this  could  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  ten  single  family  units,  five 
duplex  units  or  a  ten-unit  apartment  on  that 
two  acres  of  land. 

The  national  trend  has  been  toward  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  multiple  family 
structures.  It  can  be  expected  that  this 
will  occur  in  Lewistown,  but  to  a  lesser 


degree.  With  the  increasing  age  of  the 
population,  these  people  will  migrate  to 
this  type  of  housing  if  it  is  available. 

The  Plan  depicts  more  land  for  high  den- 
sity development  than  is  likely  to  occur 
by  1985.  When  zoning  is  considered,  de- 
sign standards,  buffering,  landscaping, 
parking  and  the  like  must  be  adeouately 
provided.  Zoning  should  be  granted  in  re- 
sponse to  actual  needs.  This  provides  a 
better  measure  of  control  than  over  zoning 
initially. 


Mobile  Homes 


The  Lewistown  resident  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  mobile  home.  With  the  influx 
of  Boeing  personnel  twice  in  the  1960's, 
they  have  been  thoroughly  initiated. 
Through  this  experience  the  desirability 
of  special  regulation  can  be  seen.  The 
remains  of  some  of  the  early  mobile  home 
"parks"  are  a  constant  reminder  of  poor 
living  conditions. 

Each  year  the  proportion  of  mobile  homes 
in  the  housing  stock  has  been  increasing 
nationally.  Most  areas  are  finding  it  de- 
sirable to  require  locating  them  in  spe- 
cial designed  mobile  home  parks  rather 
than  placement  on  individual  lots.  This 
practice  fits  the  Planning  Area. 


As  improved  standards  are  developed,  they 
should  require  the  upgrading  of  the  facili- 
ties that  now  exist.  The  density  of  the 
parks  should  be  in  the  8-10  units  per  acre 
range.  One  of  the  most  suitable  areas  is 
across  from  the  existing  Boeing  Company  fa- 
cility. It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
mobile  homes  are  living  units  and  they  should 
not  be  relagated  to  commercial  or  industrial 
areas.  Standards  and  regulatory  measures  for 
development  should  be  prepared  that  would  ap- 
ply to  the  entire  urbanizing  area.  Said 
standards  should  include  the  following:  lo- 
cations should  be  functionally  convenient  to 
an  arterial  highway;  the  design  of  parks 
should  be  subject  to  many  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  standards  as  other  forms  of  resi- 
dential subdivisions,  such  as  street  system 
design,  lot  size,  common  open  space,  etc. 


Planned  Residential  Development 


Planned  unit  developments  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  wide  range  of  dwelling 
types  not  possible  through  conventional  sub- 
division. This  type  of  development  is  akin 
to  a  shopping  center  -  it  is  functional. 
The  attraction  tc  the  developer  is  more 
yield  per  acre  with  less  utility  and  street 
cost,  whereas  the  resident  can  receive  the 
amenities  of  open  space  and  common  recrea- 
tional features. 


Such  developments  are  commonly  five  acres 
or  larger.  A  development  in  the  Planning 
Area  could  be  programmed  over  several  years 
for  completion. 


The  areas  along  Spring  Creek  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  this  imaginative 
type  of  development.  The  area  around  the 
Elks  Golf  Course,  at  such  time  when  public 
facilities  are  available,  could  provide  a 
setting  for  an  outstanding  development. 
In  developments  of  this  type  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  to  offer  a  wide  price  range 
of  housing.  Some  of  the  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  from  this  approach  include: 

1.  Greater  design  and  technological  advan- 
tages, greater  freedom  of  architectural 
design  and  more  functional  land  use  ar- 
rangements. 

2.  Allows  deviation  from  normally  rigid 
controls  set  by  conventional  subdivi- 
sion and  zoning  and  better  recognizes 
the  problems  of  densities  and  circula- 
tion. 

3.  Developments  can  be  expected  to  be 
equal,  or,  more  likely,  better  than 
lot  by  lot  subdivisions. 

4.  Because  of  the  flexibility,  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  utilization  can  be 
made  of  site  potentials;  such  special 
features  as  Spring  Creek,  topography, 
sizes  and  shapes,  etc. 


6. 
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There  can  be  a  mixture  of  dwelling 
types,  yet  maintaining  a  ratio  of  site 
area  to  dwelling  units  that  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  area. 

Developments  of  this  type  can  more 
easily  and  readily  provide  recreational 


features,  including  swimming  pools,  tennis 
courts  and  ice  skating  areas  for  the  resi- 
dent, not  found  in  conventional  subdivisions. 

Provisions  should  be  provided  in  the  zoning  and 
subdivision  ordinances  to  accommodate  this  type 
of  development. 


Coimiercial 


Findings 

This  element  includes  the  various  commercial 
activities,  the  retail  stores,  services  and 
offices.  It  also  includes  the  Lewistown  Cen- 
tral Business  District.  There  are  currently 
33.2  acres  being  used  in  Lewistown,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Planning  Area  contains  23.1  acres. 
Thus,  the  total  for  the  Planning  Area  is  56.3 
acres  or  about  four  percent  of  the  developed 
land. 


Commercially  zoned  land  in  Lewistown  now  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  land  shown  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan.  Couple  this  with  absolutely  no 
zoning  outside  the  city  and  there  are  virtually 
no  controls  on  development  beyond  the  economic 
restraints. 

The  zoning  practices  have  generally  violated 
all  of  the  precepts  of  good  logical  planning. 
Virtually  all  of  the  highway  frontage  has  been 
stripped  with  commercial  zoning.  Mobile  home 
parks  are  also  forced  to  locate  in  the  commer- 
cially zoned  areas. 


In  the  classic  definition,  Lewistown  at  the 
present  time  has  no  shopping  centers.  The 
Central  Business  District  currently  crovides 
a  full  range  of  goods  and  services.  There  are 
some  secondary  and  convenience  goods  provided 
outside  that  area,  but  not  in  shopping  center 
form. 

This  study  does  not  include  a  detail  Central 
Business  District  Plan  so  there  is  not  that 
detail  of  in-^ormation  developed.  The  core 
area  serves  the  shopping  needs  of  the  region, 
but  it  is  known  that  business  is  lost  both 
to  Great  Falls  and  Billings  because  of  the 
wider  selection  and  quantity  of  merchandise. 
For  a  community  of  its  size,  Lewistown  has 
strong  national  chain  stores,  as  well  as  good 
local  shops  that  provide  good  drawing  power. 
The  present  and  projected  pattern  of  growth 
provides  for  the  retention  of  the  Central 
Business  District  as  the  hub  or  core  of  the 
community. 


Recommendations 


General 


The  conmercial  areas 
Comprehensive  Plan  a 
District,  Highway-or 
Center  and  Wholesale 
commercial  areas  are 
functionally  related 
space  needs  are  pred 
pated  future  populat 
factors  of  that  poou 
covered  in  Chapter  V 


recommended  on  the 
re  Central  Business 
iented,  Neighborhood 
-Warehousing.  These 
all  spatially  and 
to  the  whole.  The 
icated  on  the  antici- 
ion  and  the  locational 
lation.  The  standards 
II  rrovide  the  oeneral 


guidelines  in  determining  locations  and  func- 
tions. Existing  spatial  arrangements  were 
also  considered  when  determining  the  Plan 
recommendations. 

The  Plan  attempts  to  better  define  the  com- 
mercial areas  and  halt  the  spread  of  commer- 
cial striD  development  along  the  arterial s. 
Constraints  are  needed  at  both  ends  of  Main 
Street  and  on  the  truck  by-pass.  The  CBD 
must  not  continue  its  lineal  growth. 

During  the  Plan  period  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  an  additional  22 
to  36  acres  of  commercial  development.  This 
figure  may  be  lower  as  productivity  of  some 
of  the  existing  areas  could  improve,  negat- 
ing the  need  for  new  facilities. 

Development  in  general  needs  to  be  ungraded, 
shopoirg  should  be  a  pleasurable  experience. 
A  high  proportion  of  the  business  facilities 
are  not  modernized  by  today's  standards, 
merchandising  should  be  improved.  This  can- 
not be  legislated,  it  is  strictly  up  to  the 
merchant. 

Provisions  should  be  provided  in  the  zoning 
ordinance  to  remove  the  speculative  aspect 
of  commercial  rezoning.  Techniques  avail- 
able include  the  "Resolution  of  Intent  to 
Rezone"  and/or  reversionary  clauses  when 
an  ordinance  is  passed  olacing  a  time  limit 
on  development. 

There  should  be  requirements  to  improve  the 
standards  of  development.  This  would  in- 
clude proper  ingress  and  egress,  parking 
requirements  and  improvements,  sign  controls, 


n 


lighting,  street  dedication  and  improve- 
ment, effects  on  adjacent  properties,  etc. 


Central  Business  District 

The  Central  Business  District  is  the  most 
intensely  developed  commercial  area.  It 
also  utilizes  over  60  percent  of  the  com- 
mercially used  land  in  the  city.  These 
points  are  noted  to  stress  the  importance 
of  the  core  to  the  overall  well  being  of 
the  Planning  Area. 

The  Planning  Board  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  CBD  should  remain  the  regional 
market  place  and  focal  point  of  the  Plan- 
ning Area.  It  is  recognized  that  effec- 
tive development  and  redevelopment  of  the 
core  will  help  maintain  and  improve  land 
values,  thus  helping  the  community's  tax 
structure. 

Lewistown's  Central  Business  District  can 
retain  its  position  of  importance  in  the 
years  to  come  if  the  following  guidelines 
are  adhered  to: 


1. 


Sufficient,  well-located  off-street 
parking. 


2.  Consideration  for  the  pedestrian  -  a 
separation  of  vehicles  and  shoppers. 

3.  General  improvement  of  the  esthetic 
qualities  through  building  improve- 
ments, landscaping,  street  furniture, 
all  done  at  a  human  scale. 
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4.  Office  space  for  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional . 

5.  Convenient  vehicular  access  to  the  CBD. 
This  includes  farm  to  market  roads. 

6.  Uses  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  CBD 
should  be  eliminated. 

7.  Improved  merchandising,  competitive 
pricing,  ample  customer  service. 

8.  On  the  fringe  of  the  CBD  the  following 
uses  should  be  encouraged: 

a.  Offices  for  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

b.  High  density  residential 

c.  Appropriate  professional -medical 
facilities. 

There  is  a  \iery   definite  need  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  detailed  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict Plan.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
plan  was  not  a  part  of  this  current  program. 
A  CBD  Plan  would  deal  in  more  specific  terms 
and  spell  out  a  program  for  development  and 
redevelopment  based  on  the  economic  expec- 
tations for  the  area. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  recognizes  the  need 
to  separate  the  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic.  Main  Street  is  a  State  Highway 
with  traffic  volume  projections  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  cars  per  day  by  1985.1  it  is 


Source:  Montana  State  Highway  Department 


the  opinion  of  the  Planning  Board  and  their 
consulting  firm  that  this  level  of  traffic 
is  not  tolerable  and  that  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  CBD.  This  is  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding for  a  couplet  system  one  block  re- 
moved from  Main  Street.  It  uses  Broadway 
and  Janeaux  Streets.  The  Plan  depicts  a 
diagonal  return  at  either  end  o-^  the  coup- 
let. 


These  returns  are  schematic  and  will  re- 
cuire  engineering  designs  to  determine  con- 
struction cost,  etc.  The  couplet  could  be 
tested  using  the  present  grid  before  mak- 
ing any  right-of-way  or  improvement  expen- 
ditures. There  is  considerable  room  in 
the  existing  right-of-way  to  permit  safe 
negotiation  of  passenger  cars. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  de- 
termine the  prescribed  treatment  for  Main 
Street;  however,  the  couplet  provides  a 
wider  range  of  improvement  opportunities. 
Portions  of  Main  Street  could  be  turned  in- 
to a  pedestrian  mall  or  possibly  a  combi- 
nation mall  and  parking  arrangement  could 
be  used.  These  would  be  subject  to  test- 
ing when  a  CBD  Plan  is  developed. 

There  are  solutions  to  the  problems,  many 
rather  easy  to  achieve,  for  the  Lewistown 
CBD.  It  has  many  advantages  over  other 
communities  in  the  State  who  have  railroad 
locational  problems  hampering,  or  making 
improvements  extremely  costly.  The  next 
logical  step  is  a  coordinated  CBD  Plan  de- 
velopment involving  the  City  Planning  Board 
and  the  downtown  merchants.  K  there  is 
inaction  in  improving  the  downtown  area. 


in  time  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  shopping 
center. 


Neighborhood  Centers 


By  the  standards  adopted,  there  are  no  neigh- 
borhood centers  in  the  Planning  Area.  There 
are  various  convenience  goods  stores  outside 
the  CBD  area,  but  no  collective  arrangement 
that  serves  as  a  center.  Lewistown  has  not 
yet  reached  the  size  when  convenience  firms 
move  out.  This  usually  occurs  around  20,000 
population  and  affects  supermarkets,  gaso- 
line stations,  etc. 

Neighborhood  centers  provide  for  the  daily 
needs  of  the  population  and  should  be  lim- 
ited to  convenience  goods  and  personal  ser- 
vices related  to  the  neighborhood  which  they 
serve.  As  Lewistown  grows  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  this  type  of  facility.  The  Plan 
shows  two  potential  sites,  based  on  the  sa- 
turation population  needs.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  sites  are  exact;  they  are 
shown  symbolically  as  an  area  that  will 
eventually  need  the  services.  Expected  ten- 
ants would  include  food,  drug,  gas,  hardware, 
variety,  barber,  beauty  shop,  laundry,  clean- 
ers, etc. 

The  zoning  ordinance  should  orovide  a  spe- 
cial category  for  shopping  centers.  It  must 
be  explicit  in  providing  the  vehicle  to  ac- 
complish what  is  intended  for  such  a  facil- 
ity. These  procedures  must  anticipate  par- 
tial development  of  these  centers  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  complete  facility  will  be 
built  at  one  time.  The  original  plan  should 
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indicate  what  the  total  development  arrange- 
ment will  be. 


Highway-oriented 

Highway-oriented  and  general  commercial  ar- 
eas are  located  along  the  high  volume  ar- 
terials.  They  are  usually  typified  by  easy 
accessibility  to  traffic  and  relatively 
large  parcels.  Because  of  these  charac- 
teristics they  should  be  located  so  as  to 
have  minimal  conflict  with  neighborhood 
centers. 


This  category  in  many  respects  is  a  catch- 
all that  may  require  a  zonal  breakdown  to 
distinguish  between  the  highway  and  the 
more  general  orientation.  The  identifica- 
tion on  the  Plan  is  limited  to  areas  of 
sufficient  size,  although  there  are  some 
small  existing  developments  not  shown.  It 
cannot  be  stated  categorically,  but  gener- 
ally development  standards  for  business  in 
this  group  have  shown  little  concern  for 
quality  or  esthetic  values. 

These  businesses  should  be  grouped  not  only 
for  their  own  good,  but  because  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  they  can  have  on  adjacent  uses 
and  on  the  highway  traffic. 

This  type  of  development  is  found  at  either 
end  of  Main  Street  and  on  the  truck  by-pass. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  firms  cannot 
develop  to  higher  standards.  Throughout 
Montana  and  in  other  states  the  same  con- 
ditions are  found;  good  examples  are  far 
fewer  than  the  poor.  It  is  recognized  that 
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many  of  these  businesses  are  marginal,  at 
best,  and  are  held  together  by  their  eco- 
nomic shoestring. 

In  the  interest  of  an  improved  community, 
zoning  regulations  must  be  developed  so  that 
future  development  will  be  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard, with  controlled  ingress  and  egress,  sign 
controls,  parking,  landscaping,  building  clus- 
ters, etc. 


Wholesale-Warehousing 

The  activities  of  this  nature  have  declined 
over  the  years  in  Lewistown;  however,  there 
is  still  a  need  and  an  area  has  been  identi- 
fied on  the  Plan.  Here  again,  there  is  a 
need  to  improve  the  quality  of  developments 
in  terms  of  function,  appearance,  etc. 

When  zoning  controls  are  developed,  these 
areas  should  not  include  provisions  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods;  this  should  be  limited 
to  the  industrial  areas. 


Industrial 


Findings 


Lewistown  and  the  remaining  Planning  Area  has 
a  very  limited  amount  of  industrial  development. 
In  the  city  there  are  just  over  twelve  areas  so 
used;  the  unincorporated  area  contains  47  acres. 
Neither  of  these  figures  include  the  airport  pro- 
perty. The  situation  in  Lewistown  is  not  a  great 


deal  different  from  many  of  the  other  small 
communities  in  Montana  which  lack  any  real 
industrial  base. 

There  has  been  an  interest  to  establish  a 
broadened  industrial  base  through  a  local  in- 
dustrial promotion  group.  Unlike  most  efforts 
0-^  this  kind  they  raised  the  funds  necessary 
to  conduct  an  extensive  campaign  with  profes- 
sional assistance.  The  results  were  less  than 
had  been  hoped  for,  but  the  group  has  contin- 
ued to  be  active. 

There  are  no  large  concentrations  of  indus- 
trial development.  There  is  a  limited  amount 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport.  The  remain- 
der is  generally  scattered. 

There  is  ample  land  available  with  the  fea- 
tures normally  desired  by  industrial  develop- 
ers. The  community's  distance  to  markets  and 
small  local  population  delimits  the  potential 
of  the  Planning  Area,  even  amongst  other  com- 
munities within  the  State. 


Recommendations 


General  Recommendations 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  strives  to  provide 
ample  room  for  future  industrial  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  potential  de- 
mand and  functional  relationship  to  the 
other  land  uses.  In  evaluating  changes  of 
zone  and/or  amendments  to  this  Plan  they 
should  be  evaluated  in  view  of  the  Stand- 
ards and  Goals  as  set  -orth  herein. 


At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, long-term  development  plans  were  be- 
ing finalized  ^or  improvements  to  the  air- 
port. Perhaps  now,  a  more  definitive  policy 
can  be  established  regarding  the  sale  or 
lease  of  airport  properties  for  allied  in- 
dustrial development.  If  there  is  suffi- 
cient land  for  the  airport  that  will  permit 
selected  allied  development,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  long-term  lease  arrangements  be 
investigated.  If  this  is  done,  the  property 
will  not  be  fragmented  by  numerous  owner- 
ships hampering  long-term  development.  This 
approach  will  still  get  the  property  on  the 
tax  rolls  to  help  spread  the  tax  base. 

In  its  search  for  industry  the  jurisdiction 
within  the  Planning  Area  must  maintain  their 
stance  to  bring  in  "clean"  development.  The 
lowering  of  standards  will,  in  the  long  run, 
defeat  itself  through  the  destruction  of  the 
^ine  natural  attributes  of  the  area.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  providing  performance 
standards  in  your  zoning  ordinance.  In  this 
way  a  wide  range  of  uses  can  be  permitted, 
and  they  will  not  be  detrimental  because  they 
must  meet  predetermined  standards. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  State  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  industrial 
property.  With  the  present  situation,  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  industrial  devel- 
opment is  severely  hampered.  In  all  cases 
residential  development,  other  than  for  care- 
takers, should  be  prohibited  in  industrial 
areas. 
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.  Controlled  Development 

The  "controlled"  industrial  developments 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  "general"  in- 
dustrial which  is  a  "heavy"  use  and  is  cov- 
ered next.  It  is  expected  that  the  bulk 
of  industrial  development  should  fall  into 
the  "controlled"  category.  The  airport 
and  land  north  of  the  airport  are  so  de- 
noted on  the  Plan.  These  two  areas  should 
provide  a  long-term  supply  of  land  beyond 
the  Plan  period. 


Neither  area  is  at  present  adequately 
served  by  public  facilities.  Water  is  sup- 
plied only  to  the  airport  and  it  has  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Prior  to  development 
the  properties  should  be  annexed  to  the 
city.  A  contingency  plan  should  be  devel- 
oped indicating  how  increased  services  can 
be  extended  and  the  cost  involved.  The 
scale  of  development  will  determine  wheth- 
er the  facilities  can  be  extended. 

It  is  not  envisioned  that  this  category 
simply  encompasses  the  industrial  park 
type  development,  which  classically  manu- 
factures electronic  components.  Develop- 
ment in  this  category  can  include  a  wide 
range  of  uses  if  the  zoning  ordinance  pro- 
vides performance  standards  to  control 
noise,  vibration,  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion, air  quality  standards,  odors,  liquid 
or  solid  waste,  glare  and  heat,  radio  ac- 
tive materials,  etc.  The  use  of  condi- 
tional use  procedures  can  also  expand  the 
uses  permitted  in  this  classification. 

In  addition,  development  standards  should 
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be  developed  as  noted  below  and  in  keeping 
with  the  Goals  and  Standards  contained  herein. 


General  Development 

This  category  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  initial  "General  Recommendations"  cover- 
ed above  in  that  this  is  a  specific  category 
of  land  use.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an 
area  containing  manufacturing  or  related  es- 
tablishments which  are  potentially  incompa- 
tible with  most  other  establishments.  It 
will  permit  "heavier"  type  industrial  devel- 
opment than  just  discussed  under  "Controlled 
Development."  In  no  instance  is  it  being 
suggested  that  a  wide  open  category  should 
exist.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  that  some 
developments  cannot  be  treated  with  cosmet- 
ics with  much  success. 

Uses  in  this  category  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  degree  of  control  in  terms  of  devel- 
opment and  performance  standards  as  expected 
in  "Controlled  Development."  In  areas  where 
this  development  takes  place,  precautions 
must  be  taken  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  adjoining  non-industrial  neighbors.  It 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  exten- 
sive development  of  this  type.  The  recom- 
mended area  lies  just  north  of  the  city. 


Zoning 


Non-industrial  uses,  not  specifically  re- 
lated, nor  accessory  thereto,  should  be 
prohibited  from  industrial  lands. 


standards  should  be  developed  to  deal  with 
lot  size  requirements,  building  coverage 
and  size,  yard  setbacks  and  sign  controls. 
Of  a  more  technical  nature,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  per- 
formance standards  which  would  deal  with 
the  problems  of  odor,  dust,  noise,  glare, 
vibration,  air  pollution  and  fluid  waste. 

Zoning  controls  should  further  set  forth 
the  requirements  for  buffering  when  an  in- 
dustrial area  abuts  residential  and  other 
non-industrial  uses.  This  buffer  should 
be  a  combination  of  space,  landscaping, 
fences,  walls,  etc.  This  space  and  re- 
quired improvement  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility 0'!'  the  industrial  developer. 


Environmental  Controls 

The  recoiTiiendation  on  zoning,  above,  has 
noted  constraints  that  should  be  placed 
on  various  facets  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. Beyond  the  realm  of  zoning  laws  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Planning  Board  pro- 
vide guidance  for  the  preparation  of  other 
regulatory  measures  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  the  area's  natural  environment. 


CIRCULATinN  ELEMENT 


Findings 


The  Planning  Area  is  served  by  a  network  of 
streets  and  highways  that  connect  the  various 
activities  in  the  area,  as  well  as  providing 
connections  to  other  areas  in  the  County  and 
State. 

Lewistown's  Central  Business  District  serves 
as  the  hub  of  the  street  system  with  a  series 
of  radial s  extending  outward  on  all  sides  to 
serve  the  rural  areas.  The  system  resembles 
a  rimless  wheel,  containing  only  the  hub  and 
spokes.  At  this  stage  of  development  a  rim 
really  is  not  necessary.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  saturation  plan  the  system  will  not 
need  to  provide  for  a  rim. 

This  will  remain  true  as  long  as  the  major 
trio  attraction  is  the  core  and  its  fringe. 
The  system  is  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
strip  commercial  developments  that  have  been 
allowed  along  the  radials.  If  Lewistown  per- 
mits the  full  cycle  to  occur,  there  will  be 
more  strip  commercial,  more  traf-^ic  congestion 
until  it  becomes  intolerable;  shoppers  then 
will  refuse  to  shop  these  businesses,  the  busi- 
nesses then  move  or  fail,  and  the  radial  be- 
comes a  blighted  area. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  history  in  many 
American  cities;  it  can  haopen  in  10-50  years, 
depending  on  the  growth  of  an  area.  The  re- 
sults are  the  same,  however,  requiring  dras- 
tic remedial  measures.  Through  the  guidelines 
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of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  this  can  be  stabi- 
lized, and  eventually  turn  around  the  exist- 
ing problem  area. 

The  City  of  Lewistown,  through  its  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  program,  has  developed 
a  street  network  that  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  Generally  the  local  and  arterial 
streets  are  in  fine  condition.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  but  the  point  is, 
it  is  being  done. 

Street  improvements  at  both  the  local  and  ar- 
terial level  outside  the  city  are  not  so  well 
maintained.  Many  of  the  residential  streets 
are  gravel  in  \/ery   poor  repair. 

Highway  facilities  connecting  the  Planning 
Area  with  other  parts  of  the  State  have  long 
been  a  subject  of  local  concern.  Their  con- 
cern certainly  is  not  unwarranted.  The  routes 
to  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Glendive,  etc.  all 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  serving  today's 
driving  needs  and  in  due  consideration  to  win- 
ter driving  conditions.  The  route  to  Great 
Falls  is  currently  receiving  some  improvements. 

A  large  part  of  the  major  street  network  is 
on  streets  that  are  basically  residential. 
That  is,  they  were  designed  to  provide  local 
access  and  not  serve  an  arterial  function. 
This  problem  is  not  unusual  when  you  consider 
the  town  was  laid  out  many  years  ago  and  only 
encompassed  a  square  mile.  The  fortunate  sit- 
uation is  that  within  this  highly  developed 
area  the  street  rights-of-way  should  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  projected  moving  lanes 
of  traffic.  Outside  the  developed  area  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  additional  rights- 
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of -way  to  achieve  the  desired  improvements. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  major  problem  areas 
in  providing  for  the  future  traffic  needs.  The 
first  is  the  intersection  of  Main  Street  and 
First  Avenue.  It  is  estimated  by  State  High- 
way officials  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move parking  on  Main  Street,  a  block  each  way 
from  First  Avenue  in  order  to  handle  the  pro- 
jected intersection  volume. 

The  second  is  Main  Street,  through  the  Central 
Business  District.  It  has  been  projected  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  that  the  1985  vol- 
umes will  reach  15,000  ADT.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Planning  Board  and  this  consulting  firm 
that  this  is  not  a  tolerable  level.  The  Plan 
proposes  a  couplet  system  to  split  this  traf- 
fic around  the  Central  Business  District  on 
Broadway  and  Janeaux  Streets.  Both  streets 
have  72  foot  right-of-ways  and  52  feet  of  pav- 
ing. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  signal ization  needs  along  Main  Street, 
It  is  the  position  of  the  city  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  signals  are  needed.  The  State 
Highway  Department,  as  part  of  an  updating 
program,  wants  to  put  in  new  signals,  but  not 
at  all  the  intersections  currently  covered. 
At  this  writing  a  solution  had  not  been  reached. 


Recommendations 


General 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  includes  the  circu- 
lation element  recommended  to  serve  the 
land  use  plan.  Standards  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  required  improvements  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Planning  Board  (see  Chap- 
ter III)  and  are  in  compliance  with  State 
and  Federal  reouirements.  This  Plan  has 
application  to  the  present  urban  area,  as 
well  as  the  developing  fringe. 

The  State  Highway  Department  has  plans  to 
improve  First  Avenue  and  Kendall  Road  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Fairgrounds.  Included 
in  this  is  an  improved  treatment  of  the 
Main  Street-First  Avenue  intersection. 
These  facilities  are  on  the  Federal  Aid 
System.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect this  right-of-vv/ay  through  control  of 
local  access.  This  should  be  limited  to 
street  intersections,  if  possible.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  highway  capacity 
will  be  hamoered  by  numerous  points  of  in- 
gress and  egress. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Montana 
has  no  "Mapped  Streets  Act."  This  regula- 
tory tool  would  greatly  enhance  the  devel- 
opment and  enforcement  of  local  measures. 
It  acts  to  protect  mapped  highways  from 
the  encroachment  of  development.  Through 
this,  future  right-of-way  widths,  build- 
ing set-back  lines,  and  other  necessary 
controls  could  be  more  easily  administered. 


All  subdivisions  should  be  designed  within 
the  framework  of  the  arterial  system.  Land 
developed  for  residential  purposes  lying 
adjacent  to  designated  arterials  should  be 
required  to  use  a  "back-up"  or  "side-on" 
treatment  and  access  would  be  allowed  only 
at  street  intersections. 

The  overall  design  of  subdivisions  should 
be  reconsidered  and  a  new  subdivision  ordi- 
nance drawn.  It  should  include  regulations 
on  intersection  spaces,  access,  dedication, 
improvement,  street  angles,  horizontal  and 
vertical  vision  requirements,  etc. 

Regulationsare  also  needed  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  rural  roads.  Many  of  these 
farm  to  market  roads  will  become  the  arter- 
ials of  the  future.  Adequate  right-of-ways 
must  be  obtained  and  access  controlled.  The 
number  and  spacing  of  access  points  need  to 
be  controlled.  The  subdivision  and  zoning 
ordinances  should  provide  procedures  for 
dedication  and  improvements  for  all  cate- 
gories of  streets.  This  is  an  area  that 
needs  statewide  attention. 

To  provide  a  basis  of  understanding  high- 
way capacities,  Table  2  has  been  included 
to  provide  a  comparison  of  what  volumes 
various  street  improvements  can  handle. 


Specific  Considerations 


1 .  Main  Street  -  First  Avenue  Intersection 
"Improvements.   When  this  project  is 
undertaken  by  the  Highway  Department, 
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TABLE  2 

STANDARD  ROADWAY  CAPACITIES 

Vehicle/Hour  Green^  24-Hour  Capacity 

Freeway 

Four  lanes,  urban  section             4,600-5,000  38,000-42,000 

Principal  Arterial 

Six  lanes  divided,  no  parking          4,100-5,200  20,000-26,000 

Four  lanes  divided  with  parking         2,900-3,500  14,800-18,000 

Four  lanes  divided,  no  parking          3,000-3,700  15,000-19,000 

Four  lanes,  turn  lane,  no  parking       2,500-3,200  13,000-16,000 

Four  lanes  with  parking               2,200-2,800  11,000-14,000 

Minor  Arterial 

Four  lanes  divided,  no  parking          2,700-3,300  12,000-15,000 

Four  lanes,  turn  lane,  no  parking       2,500-3,200  12,000-15,000 

Four  lanes,  parking  one  side           2,400-3,000  11,000-14,000 

Four  lanes,  no  parking               2,400-3,000  11,000-14,000 

Two  lanes  with  parking               1,800-2,200  8,000-10,000 

Collector  Arterial s 

Four  lanes,  no  parking               2,400-2,900  7,000-  9,000 

Two  lanes  with  parking               1,600-2,000  5,000-  6,000 

Two  lanes  with  parking,  residential      1,300-1,800  4,000-  5,000 

^The  capacities  are  based  on  the  following:  PHF  =  .80;  LF  =  0.3;  peak  hour  =  .12  AWD; 

left  turns,  10  percent;  right  turns,  10  percent;  comm.  vehicles,  5  percent;  local 
transit  -  none;  green  time,  principal  arterial,  60  percent;  minor  arterial,  55  percent; 

collector  arterial,  35  percent;  directional  split  55-45  percent. 

Sources:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc.  and  Highway  Capacity  Manual 
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consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
future  functioning  of  the  Broadway- 
Janeaux  Streets  couplet. 


2.  Broadway-Janeaux 


streets  have  adeq 
and  improvements 
It  is  recommended 
mentation  be  unde 
struction  of  the 
I 'a  in  Street.  The 
during  a  promotin 
the  CBD.  Main  St 
off  and  a  tempora 
thus  testing  two 


Street  Couplet.  Both 
uate  right-of-ways 
at  the  present  time. 

that  early  experi- 
rtaken  prior  to  con- 
diagonal  returns  to 

trial  could  be  done 
nal  shopping  event  in 
reet  could  be  blocked 
ry  mall  establ ished, 
ideas, 


If,  after  a  reasonable  test  the  system 
operates  favorably,  the  development  of 
the  diagonal  returns  should  be  under- 
taken. When  this  is  done  the  city 
should  have  the  system  put  on  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Primary  System. 

At  this  point  it  is  contemplated  that 
First,  Fourth  and  Seventh  Avenues  would 
remain  open  across  existing  Main  Street. 
This  would  permit  two  three-block  pe- 
destrian malls  if  future  CBD  studies 
indicate  its  feasibility. 

The  couplet  proposal  will  handle  anti- 
cipated traffic  well  beyond  the  period 
of  this  Plan. 

Boulevard  Street.  The  Plan  provides 


for  the  connection  of  this  facility 
between  Elm  Street  and  East  Lake  Ave- 
nue. This  improvement  will  help  re- 
lieve some  of  the  local  pressure  off 


of  Main  Street.  This  facility  is  not 
needed  immediately,  but  precautions 
should  be  taken  so  that  it  is  not 
blocked. 

Casino  Creek  Drive.  Traffic  from  south 
Lewis  town  now  makes  a  right  turn  at 
Shields  Street.  The  Plan  provides  for 
a  continuation  of  Casino  Creek  Drive  to 
Brassey  Street.  The  new  alignment  will 
generally  improve  circulation  in  the 
area. 

Entrance  Avenue,  "E"  Street,  Idaho 
Street.  The  Plan  provides  for  the  im- 
provement and  connection  of  these  three 
poorly  improved  streets  as  a  minor  ar- 
terial. The  improvement  of  this  facil- 
ity will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  re- 
lieving local  traffic  that  is  forced  to 
use  Main  Street. 

Arterial  highways  should  be  given  pre- 
ferential consideration  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  tax  revenues  for  improvements. 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


The  municipality  is  the  agency  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  basic  needs  of  the  people.  Along 
with  the  city,  various  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment provide  the  basic  services;  schools, 
parks,  sanitary  sewers,  water,  storm  sewers, 
police  and  fire  protection,  library,  etc. 
These  services  are  all  supported  by  the  tax 
support  of  the  community. 
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In  dealing  with  these  many  components  the 
comprehensive  planning  approach  deals  with 
the  total  picture,  no  fragmented  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Plan 
to  provide  the  guidelines  for  all  to  follow 
in  developing  a  common  development  pattern. 

Planning  is  recognized  as  a  highly  political 
topic;  it  deals  with  all  forms  of  community 
development.  Being  a  political  topic,  it  is 
subject  to  various  forces  and  special  inter- 
est groups.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  use 
of  a  well  conceived  Comprehensive  Plan  these 
forces,  to  some  extent,  can  be  neutralized. 

This  is  noted  in  Community  Facilities,  al- 
though it  also  affects  land  use  and  circula- 
tion, as  much  of  the  improvements  dealt  with 
here  are  dependent  on  the  property  tax  for 
their  basic  revenue.  In  all  cases  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  level  of  service  to  which 
the  community  aspires,  as  it  is  economically 
impossible.  This  Plan  helps  to  clarify  the 
needs,  expectations,  goals,  etc.,  so  that  re- 
sources can  be  spread  equitably  and  timely. 
Otherwise,  one  function  may  be  provided  re- 
sources to  operate  at  one  hundred  percent  of 
the  goal  expectancy  while  another  may  only 
have  sufficient  resources  to  operate  at  fifty 
percent  of  the  goal.  This  current  program 
does  not  get  into  the  dollars  and  cents,  but 
provides  the  basis  for  the  Capital  Improve- 
ment Program  that  should  follow. 

The  community  facilities  provide  the  basic 
skeletal  form  around  which  the  community  is 
shaped.  Through  the  Comprehensive  Plan  the 
various  levels  of  government  will  be  in  a 
better  position  for  cooperation.  The  timing, 
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location,  etc.  of  these  improvements  control 
the  community's  form,  and  all  too  often  elect- 
ed officials  fail  to  realize  their  ability  to 
guide  and  direct  their  community's  development. 
Cooperation  at  the  levels  noted  here  can  re- 
flect both  short-  and  long-term  economies  to 
the  Planning  Area's  taxpayer. 


Schools 


Findings 


The  Planning  Area  has  four  elementary,  one 
junior  high,  and  one  high  school  in  operation. 
The  system  used  is:  K-6,  7-8  and  9-12.  All 
the  elementary  schools  are  relatively  new, 
whereas  the  junior  high  and  high  school  are 
both  approximately  fifty  years  old. 


Fergus  High  School.  The  high  school,  located 
in  Lewistown,  was  built  in  1921.  The  building 
is  judged  in  average  structural  condition,  but 
rated  only  fair  functionally.  It  has  19  regu- 
lar classrooms  and  12  other  teaching  rooms. 
The  school  administration  equates  the  room  sit- 
uation as  equivalent  to  26  teaching  stations 
because  of  the  small  and  special  purpose  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  facilities.  The  site  is 
small,  the  main  building  covering  a  city  block 
(200'  x  300').  There  is  an  adjacent  vacant 
block  used  by  the  school.  The  school  athletic 
field  is  located  elsewhere.  Expansion  of  the 
site  would  be  difficult,  impractical,  and  vir- 
turally  impossible  due  to  the  surrounding  de- 
velopment. The  school  administration. 


supported  by  special  studies  by  the  University 
of  Montana,  indicates  that  today's  educational 
programs  are  far  beyond  the  available  facili- 
ties. 


Lewistown  Junior  High.  The  junior  high  is 
located  on  Main  Street  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Central  Business  District  and  was  built  in 
1922.  The  building  is  judged  in  average 
structural  condition,  but  rated  only  fair 
functionally.  There  are  15  regular  class- 
rooms and  two  other  teaching  rooms.  The  site 
is  small,  being  deficient  11  acres  from  the 
prescribed  site  size  and  located  on  the  bus- 
iest arterial  highway  in  the  Planning  Area. 
Current  thinking  supports  possible  conversion 
of  the  facility  to  district  administration 
and  adult  education.  Location,  site  size, 
building  conditions,  teaching  methods,  etc. 
appear  to  preclude  any  remodeling  of  the  fa- 
cility for  continued  junior  high  purposes. 


Lincoln  Elementary.  Lincoln  serves  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  city.  It  was  built  in 
1952,  has  14  classrooms,  is  rated  "good"  both 
structurally  and  functionally.  The  site  is 
only  1.4  acres,  making  it  seven  acres  defi- 
cient. Expansion  of  the  site  is  not  practical- 


Highland  Park  Elementary.  Highland  Park  is 
located  in  and  serves  the  northwesterly  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  environs.  It  was  also 
built  in  1952,  has  13  classrooms,  is  rated 
"good"  both  structurally  and  functionally. 
The  site  is  only  1.7  acres,  making  it  six 
acres  deficient.  A  park  is  recommended  on 


the  block  to  the  south  which  would  help  relieve 
some  of  this  deficiency  if  it  is  obtained. 


Garfield  Elementary.   Garfield  is  located  in 
and  serves  the  northeasterly  portion  of  the 
city  and  environs.  It  was  built  in  1954,  has 
13  classrooms,  is  rated  "good"  both  structur- 
ally and  functionally.  The  site  is  1.4  acres, 
making  it  deficient  six  acres.  Expansion  of 
the  site  is  not  likely. 


Lewis  and  Clark.  Lewis  and  Clark  is  the  new- 
est elementary  school  in  the  Planning  Area, 
having  been  constructed  in  1960.  It  serves  the 
southern  oortion  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
There  are  13  classrooms  and  it  is  rated  "good" 
both  structurally  and  functionally.  The  site 
is  five  acres,  giving  the  best  relative  situa- 
tion of  all  the  schools. 


Private  Schools.   St.  Leo's  Catholic  schoo'i 
has  both  elementary  and  high  school  programs. 
These  generally  account  for  aporoximately  300 
students.  Their  facilities  are  located  north 
of  the  Central  Business  District. 


Enrollment  Trends.  The  1960  percentage  of 
public  school  population  to  total  population 
in  the  Planning  Area  was  23.8  percent,  which 
was  above  the  State's  average  of  22.0  percent. 
In  1967,  using  an  estimated  Planning  Area  pop- 
ulation figure  of  9,025,  the  ratio  would  be 
22.7  percent,  indicating  some  drop.  In  1960, 
a  large  percentage  of  Lewistown's  population 
was  under  15  and  over  65,  with  a  proportionately 
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smaller  percentage  in  the  child  bearing  age 
group;  by  1966  a  smaller  percentage  and  a 
smaller  number  of  children  were  entering 
school  in  the  lower  grades.  The  percentage 
of  children  in  the  upper  grades  grew  between 
1960  and  1967,  particularly  in  grades  10 
through  12  where  the  shift  was  from  16.8  per- 
cent of  total  school  enrollment  in  1960  to 
22.7  percent  in  1967.  It  is  expected  that 
the  distribution  will  shift  back  to  the  more 
balanced  grade  proportions  that  existed  in 
1960. 

The  following  Table  3  summarizes  the  school 
facility  information.  In  addition,  Table  4 
has  been  prepared  to  reflect  the  1970  enroll- 
ment and  students  per  classroom  figures. 


Recommendations 


General 

The  application  of  the  adjusted  site  stand- 
ards to  the  existing  sites  is  not  feasible 
or  practical.  With  the  exception  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  all  the  sites  are  surrounded  by 
developed  property.  At  Lewis  and  Clark, 
adjacent  property  is  recommended  for  park 
purposes  so  their  needs  could  be  met  by 
utilizing  that  site.  In  future  site  pur- 
chases, the  sites  should  adhere  to  the 
standards  herein,  and,  if  at  all  possible, 
additional  areas  should  be  obtained  for 
park  purposes. 

The  standards  utilize  an  average  classroom 
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size  to  determine  the  required  number  of 
rooms.  This  figure  can  provide  only  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  applies  to  academic 
classrooms.  There  are  several  areas  of  ed- 
ucation where  the  class  size  drops  dramati- 
cally. This  would  include  audio-visual, 
counseling  and  guidance,  library,  remedial 
reading  and  other  technical  or  specialized 
courses.  The  educational  field  is  constant- 
ly evolving  new  methods  and  techniques 
which  may  require  adjustments  in  the  physi- 
cal plants.  There  should  be  a  continued 
assessment  of  the  existing  facilities  and 
their  ability  to  adapt. 


Projected  Facility  Requirements 

Enrollment  projections  have  been  made  using 
a  low-high  1985  population  projection  and 
a  saturation  level  for  the  urbanizing  area, 
as  per  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  In  the  al- 
location of  projections,  the  parochial 
school  was  not  included.  This  was  not  done 
because  of  the  statewide  problem  in  support 
of  these  schools.  Because  of  the  potential 
influx  of  students,  this  situation  should 
be  monitored  to  gain  as  much  lead  time  as 
possible. 


The  projections  shown  in  Table  5  provide 
average  figures,  suitable  for  estimating 
purposes  based  on  past  and  anticipated  ex- 
perience of  the  school  system.  If  there 
is  a  continued  population  decline,  shift 
in  age  levels,  change  in  fertility  ratio, 
etc.,  adjustments  will  be  needed. 


TABLE  3 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 
LEWISTOWN,  MONTANA 


Fergus  High 
School 

1921 

9-i; 

Lewistown 
Junior  High 

1922 

7-8 

Lincoln 

1952 

K-6 

Highland  Park 

1952 

K-5' 

Garfield 

1954 

K-6 

Lewis  &  Clark 

1960 

K-5 

Year  Regular 

Built   Grade   Classrooms 


Other 

Teaching 

Rooms 


Structural  Functional   Enrollment   Classroom 


Site       Site 
Students  per   Area  in   Deficiency 


Average 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


Fair 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


305 
289 
279 
235 
283 


25.3 

18.0 
19.1'^ 
19.7"^ 
17.0*^ 
19.7"^ 


Acres 

in 

Acres 

12.9'' 

14 

2.4 

11 

1.4 

7 

1.7 

e 

1.4 

6 

5.0 

3 

Also  special  students. 

Equivalent  to  26  teaching  stations  because  of  various  small  special  use  rooms. 
"■Does  not  include  kindergarten  students  or  classrooms  which  averaged  19.6  students  per  classroom  in  the  whole  system. 

Includes  football  field;  a  separate  site. 

NOTE:  The  site  area  sizes  are  our  measurements  from  map  and  confirmed  by  recreation  study  report  done  for  the  City  by 
Cushing,  Terrell  and  Associated  Architects. 

Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc.  and  local  school  officials. 
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TABLE  4 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT, 

1970 

Stu 

idents  Der 

Enrollment 

CI 

assroom 

Fergus  High  School^ 

616 

23.7 

Lewistown  Junior  High 

306 

18.0 

Lincoln 

254 

18.0 

Highland  Park 

334 

25.7 

Garfield 

211 

16.2 

Lewis  and  Clark 

293 

22.5 

^TU^   r,  =  m/^   /^ -P   -t-U.^   k -i' ^  U 

,-^h/ 

^«^   ..,r>f.  r-h^^r. 

r^A      f^r^ 

,m  Ur^x^rti.c- 

The  name  of  the  high  school  was  changed  from  Fergus 
County  High  School  to  Fergus  High  School  when  unification 
of  the  schools  was  effective  July  1,  1970. 

Source:  Local  School  Officials 


TABLE  5 
ESTIMATED  ENROLLMENT 


1985 
Low  11,000  -  Hi 

1,405 

igh  12,500 
1.590 

Saturation 
25,800 

Elementary  (K-6) 

3,290 

Junior  High  (7-8) 

405 

460 

950 

Senior  High  (9-12) 

720 

820 

1,690 

TOTAL 

2,530 

2,870 

5,930 

Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 
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TABLE  6 
ROOMS  NEEDED  1985  AND  SATURATION 


Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 


Low 

1405/27  52^ 

405/30  13.5 

720/25  28.8 


High 

1590/27  58.8^ 

460/30  15.3 

820/25  32.8 


Saturation 

3290/27   121.8^ 

950/30    31.6 

1690/25    67.6 


EXISTING  VERSUS  NEEDED  CLASSROOMS 


Low 

High 

Saturation 

Proj . 

Exist. 

Diff. 

Proj. 

Exist. 

Diff. 

Proj. 

Exist. 

Diff. 

Elementary 

52 

53 

1.0 

58.8 

53 

5.8*^ 

121.8 

53 

68.8'' 

Junior  High 

13.5 

15 

1.5 

15.3 

15 

.3^ 

31.6 

15 

16. 6^' 

Senior  High 

28.8 

26 

2.8^ 

32.8 

26 

6.8*^ 

67.6 

26 

41. 6^^ 

No.  of  Students/Average  number  of  students  per  classroom  =  number  of  rooms  needed 
Deficiency 
Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 


The  system  of  grade  groupings  is  the  same  as 
now  being  used.  The  District  requested  this 
even  though  a  recent  study  by  the  University 
of  Montana  recommended  a  change  to  the  middle 
school  concept.  If  this  occurs,  there  would 
be  a  redistribution  of  the  estimate. 

The  "Rooms  Needed  1985  and  Saturation"  and 
"Existing  Versus  Needed  Classrooms"  are  indi- 
cated above  in  Table  6.  As  was  pointed  out 


earlier,  this  provides  a  good  guideline  or  mea- 
sure, but  is  in  no  way  absolute.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  junior  high  and  senior 
high  levels. 

From  a  classroom  standpoint,  this  data  indi- 
cates the  elementary  level  should  remain  in  a 
good  position  through  1985.  At  the  high  esti- 
mate there  is  a  six  room  deficiency,  which  is 
not  large  enough  for  a  new  school.   From  a 
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purely  classroom  deficiency  standpoint,  the 
high  school  is  in  the  worst  shape.  The  jun- 
ior high  is  all  right  even  at  the  high  popu- 
lation estimate.  The  high  school  is  defi- 
cient three  and  seven  rooms  respectively  for 
the  low  and  high. 

Classrooms,  however,  are  not  the  only  measure 
of  a  deficiency.  The  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  both  nearly  fifty  years  old  and 
are  most  inadequate  physical  plants.  A  re- 
cent University  of  Montana  report  for  the 
schools  has  recommended  that  the  present  sen- 
ior high  undergo  extensive  remodeling  and  be 
converted  to  a  middle  school  or  a  junior  high. 
The  present  junior  high  would  then  be  used  as 
an  administrative  center  and  for  adult  educa- 
tion. If  this  is  done,  a  new  senior  high 
must  be  built.  With  the  above  improvements 
the  area  should  be  in  reasonably  good  shape 
through  the  Plan  period  of  1985. 

By  saturation  there  will  be  a  need  for  three 
new  elementaries,  a  middle  or  junior  high 
school  and  expansion  of  the  high  school  to 
maximum  size. 


Future  Sites 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  depicts  the  general 
locations  that  would  be  desirable  for  the 
future  facilities.  For  the  present  the 
most  immediate  need  is  to  determine  and 
purchase  a  site  for  the  senior  high  school, 
The  other  sites  should  be  purchased  well 
in  advance  of  their  actual  need. 
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Elementary.  It  is  recommended  that  three 
future  sites  be  considered.  The  first  lies 
east  of  the  city  and  north  of  the  highway. 
There  are  two  sites  west  of  the  city,  one 
is  just  north  of  the  airport  and  the  second 
north  of  the  truck  by-pass  route.  These 
are  all  based  on  a  saturation  need,  with 
the  land  use  as  shown  on  the  Plan.  These 
locations  are  only  general  and  should  be 
integrated  into  the  future  development. 

Junior  High  or  Middle  School.  The  Plan  re- 
flects  the  University  of  Montana,  Division 
of  Educational  Research  and  Services  recom- 
mendation for  conversion  of  the  present 
senior  high  to  a  junior  high.  The  location 
functions  quite  well  in  the  overall  plan, 
actually  better  than  a  periphery  site.  It 
is  a  local  decision  of  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  satisfactory  facility 
through  remodeling.  The  site  will  remain 
substandard  in  size  for  the  junior  high. 

At  saturation  there  will  be  a  need  for  an 
additional  junior  high  or  middle  school. 
The  Comprehensive  Plan  depicts  the  site 
east  of  the  city.  It  would  be  a  joint  cam- 
pus with  the  recommended  elementary  site. 
If  the  above  site  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
alternative  would  be  for  a  joint  elemen- 
tary-junior high  site  west  of  the  city, 
must  north  of  the  airport.  This  is  a  sec- 
ondary choice. 


If  the  decision  is  made  not  to  remodel  the 
senior  high,  then  both  of  the  above  noted 
sites  will  be  needed.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  east  site  be  used  initially. 


Senior  High.  There  Is  a  definite  need  to 
develop  a  new  senior  high.  In  the  site 
considerations,  three  alternative  areas 
were  examined.  These  included  east,  west 
and  south  locations.  The  east  and  west 
sites  would  be  a  part  of  the  elementary- 
junior  high  complexes  discussed  above. 
The  south  site  is  adjacent  to  the  exist- 
ing athletic  field. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  south  site  be 
obtained.  Existing  development  at  the 
site  already  represents  a  considerable  in- 
vestment by  the  public.  There  was  a  lim- 
ited concern  over  the  flight  pattern  from 
the  airport  as  the  site  is  approximately 
8,000  feet  from  the  end  of  the  east-west 
runway.  It  is  close  to  the  developed  area 
and  should  have  less  conflict  with  adja- 
cent properties  because  of  natural  and 
man-made  features.  It  also  affords  easy 
access  to  the  city  pool. 

With  the  improvements  to  the  road  system 
as  per  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  the  site 
will  enjoy  several  optional  routes  which 
are  better  than  the  other  sites.   The 
flood  control  project  should  also  elimi- 
nate potential  problems  that  might  arise 
with  Spring  Creek.  With  imaginative  plan- 
ning and  design  the  site  could  be  inter- 
esting and  effectively  developed.  It 
should  be  noted  that  if  site  development 
costs  are  found  disproportionately  high 
for  this  south  site,  the  site  to  the  east 
should  be  reconsidered  for  an  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school. 


Parks  and  Recreation 


Findings 


When  Lewistown's  existing  parks  and  recreation 
areas  are  compared  to  the  standards  for  recre- 
ation adopted  by  the  Planning  Board,  it  appears 
that  in  many  respects  Lewistown  is  well  equipped 
with  recreation  facilities  with  the  exceptions 
noted  below. 

Lewistown  has  twice  as  much  land  in  equipped 
play  areas  for  young  children  than  its  present 
population  requires.  However,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  approximately  eight  acres  of  open  play- 
fields  for  young  children.  The  combined  acre- 
age of  play  space  now  available  for  young  chil- 
dren is  14.2  acres,  compared  to  18.0  acres  de- 
sirable for  the  population,  so  while  the  use 
of  equipped  space  for  young  children  is  per- 
haps over  emphasized,  in  total  the  space  need 
for  this  age  group  is  nearly  four  additional 
acres.  By  1975  this  age  group  will  need  about 
six  additional  acres;  and  by  1985,  still  an- 
other four  acres. 

In  1968,  25.8  acres  of  park  land  were  devoted 
to  field  sports  for  older  children  and  adults. 
This  was  a  surplus  of  12  acres  over  that  a- 
mount  required  by  the  population.  In  1975,  a 
surplus  of  just  over  ten  acres  will  remain; 
in  1985,  a  surplus  of  nearly  six  acres. 

Sports  and  games  requiring  outdoor  courts, 
such  as  tennis  and  volleyball,  do  not  have 
sufficient  land  area  now;  only  about  one  acre 
is  devoted  to  this  type  of  recreation.  Another 
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acre  should  now  be  developed  for  court  sports, 
one  more  acre  by  1975,  and  just  over  two  acres 
by  1985. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unusual  for  a  com- 
munity the  size  of  Lewis  town  to  have  a  full 
size  new  swimming  pool.  This  is  seen  as  a 
provision  for  recreation  far  beyond  what  sim- 
ilar communities  have  and  as  a  substitute 
for  other  summer  recreation  needs,  such  as 
tennis,  etc.  The  skating  pond  replaces  the 
swimming  pool  in  supplying  recreation  in  the 
winter  months.  In  this  category  no  expansion 
will  be  needed  by  1985. 

Major  boating  areas  are  not  usually  available 
to  communities  of  less  than  50,000  people. 
However,  as  a  part  of  Lewistown's  flood  con- 
trol project  which  is  now  getting  underway, 
a  boating  area  of  119  acres  of  recreation 
water  surface  will  be  provided  just  beyond 
the  Planning  Area  within  the  County.  This  is 
certainly  an  addition  to  Lewistown's  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  will  help  compensate 
for  lacks  in  other  categories. 

Lewistown  has  in  public  ownership  only  about 
ten  acres  of  park  land  (Robinson  Park)  that 
can  be  considered  available  for  hiking  and 
nature  study  type  activities.  Its  location 
does  make  it  easily  accessible  to  two  of  the 
four  elementary  schools  and  to  both  second- 
ary schools  which  increases  its  value  to  the 
community.  The  recreation  standards  call  for 
90  acres  of  such  land  now  and  120  such  acres 
by  1985.  It  may  be  that  Lewistown  being  sur- 
rounded by  rural  farmland  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  National  Forest  lands  does  not  now 
feel  the  need  for  hiking-camping  nature  study 
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areas  within  the  Planning  Area. 

The  Elks  have  a  private  golf  course  which  adds 
120  acres  of  recreational  land  to  the  Planning 
Area.  Lewistown  is  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port a  public  golf  course. 

While  the  Planning  Area  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  picnic  facilities  within  the 
city,  there  are  many  natural  areas  easily 
available  outside  the  city.  The  County  Park 
north  of  the  city  along  Spring  Creek  is  used 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  camping.  It 
would  aopear  that  this  may  not  be  a  use  the 
Planning  Area  need  emphasize.  Sport  fishing 
is  a  most  popular  activity,  but  there  is  little 
recreation  land  along  the  water  courses. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  inventory  phase  of 
the  report,  the  city  has  been  given  the  old 
mill  site  on  Main  Street,  and  ditch  which  adds 
to  the  recreation  facilities.  The  exact  uti- 
lization has  not  yet  been  determined,  although 
some  suggested  designs  have  been  developed. 
It  will  provide  an  interesting  area  close  to 
the  Central  Business  District. 

The  Civic  Center  which  provides  for  Lewistown's 
indoor  recreation  space  is  adequate  until  about 
1985.  Any  additional  indoor  recreational  needs 
should  be  planned  in  connection  with  school  con- 
struction. 


Table  7  provides  an  acreage  breakdown  of  the 
facil ities. 


TABLE  7 

EXISTING  RECREATION  BY  AREA:   1968 
(In  Acres) 


ndren's  Field  Play 
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Recommendations 


The  various  acreage  deficiencies  were  noted 
in  the  narrative  just  given.  These  deficien- 
cies are  a  general  guideline  to  achieving  a 
better  balanced  recreational  program  within 
the  Planning  Area.  The  acreages  for  the 
schools  used  for  recreational  purposes  have 
been  noted  and  credited  towards  meeting  the 
community  needs  although  no  formal  agreement 
or  arrangement  exists.  This  type  of  multi- 
ple use  should  be  encouraged  and  a  formal 
agreement  arranged.  This  same  approach  was 
recommended  in  a  Parks  Study  done  for  the 
city  in  1964. 

To  meet  the  future  needs,  early  acquisition 
should  be  undertaken.  Parks  should  be  in 
big  enough  parcels  to  permit  better  and  more 
efficient  maintenance  and  the  management  or 
coordination  of  activities.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent the  same  conditions  exist  for  parks  as 
for  the  existing  school  sites  -  they  are  too 
small  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  expansion. 
Here  again,  it  is  generally  not  possible  to 
accomplish  any  expansion. 


.  School  Park  Concept 


All  of  the  proposed  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  are  depicted  as  a  school-park 
combination  on  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 
This  will  affect  economies  in  development 
for  both  school  and  park,  thus  saving  tax- 
payer revenues.  There  are  advantages  at 
all  stages  -  acquisition,  development  and 
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operation.  This  has  been  increasingly  popu- 
lar in  other  communities  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient land  to  accomplish  this  at  all  the 
sites. 

The  senior  high  site  to  the  south  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  type  program.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  some  joint  use  will  and  should 
occur,  but  this  could  not  be  determined  until 
development  of  the  site  for  school  purposes, 
including  long-term  expansion,  is  fully  con- 
sidered. The  gymnasium  facilities  could  take 
a  considerable  load  off  the  present  Civic  Cen- 
ter if  properly  planned. 


Frank  Robinson 


This  undeveloped  park  offers  unmatched  oppor- 
tunity for  a  multiple  use  facility.  Expan- 
sion should  be  carried  out  as  shown  in  the 
Comprehensive  Plan.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  water  course  and  other  natural 
features  of  the  area.  It  has  excellent  nat- 
ural features  for  picnic  facilities.  This 
could  include  shelter  and  outdoor  grills, 
etc.  Detail  studies  need  to  be  prepared  to 
consider  use  locations  and  development  de- 
sign prior  to  any  development  being  under- 
taken. 


Frank  Day  or  City  Park 


During  the  Plan  period  consideration  should 
be  given  to  covering  the  swimming  pool.  Such 
an  undertaking  is  going  to  be  expensive,  but 


will  provide  year  around  use  over  the  pre- 
sent short  summer  season. 


Judith  Park 


This  unimproved  site  lies  north  of  the 
Boeing  Company  Trailer  Park.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  expansion  as  a 
greenway  strip  along  Spring  Creek.  De- 
velopment would  be  limited  to  water- 
oriented  activities,  picnic  and  other  pas- 
sive recreation  activities. 


Mill  Site  Park 


Plans  should  be  completed  and  early  devel- 
opment undertaken.  This  park  is  important 
to  the  local  resident  and  the  tourist  alike 
who  visits  the  community.  It  can  provide 
a  place  of  beauty  with  the  use  of  water 
close  to  the  Central  Business  District. 
Hiking  paths  should  be  considered  along 
the  mill  ditch.  Equestrian  usage  has  pos- 
sibilities, but  there  are  difficulties, 
one  of  which  would  be  an  at-grade  cross- 
ing of  Main  Street. 


Casino  Park 


The  site  is  small,  containing  just  over  an 
acre,  but  a  small  neighborhood  pocket  park 
could  be  developed  with  a  mainimum  of  play 
equipment.  It  would  function  only  to  serve 


the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  improved  location  criteria 
should  be  applied  to  place  a  facility  in 
relationship  to  the  service  area.  Even 
with  its  drawbacks  the  park  should  be  re- 
tained and  receive  minor  development. 


Water  Course  Areas 

The  Plan  identifies  open  space  or  greenways 
that  should  be  provided  along  the  water 
courses  in  the  Planning  Area.  This  is  of 
utmost  importance  for  Spring  Creek.  There 
has  and  will  continue  to  be  development 
south  of  the  city.  The  harnessing  of  the 
flood  waters  will  encourage  even  more  de- 
velopment closer  to  the  creek.  These  upper 
portions  of  the  creek  should  be  preserved 
for  all  to  enjoy.  A  program  for  purchasing 
the  adjacent  lands  should  be  undertaken. 
This  should  be  done  to  help  protect  the 
fishery  aspect  by  helping  control  bank  ero- 
sion, etc.  There  should  also  be  adequate 
points  of  public  access  so  as  to  discourage 
the  passage  over  private  ownerships  by  per- 
sons using  the  area. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  under- 
takings to  be  considered  in  this  element 
of  the  Plan.  Other  water  courses  should 
be  protected  and  obtained  as  noted  on  the 
Plan.  These  areas  should  be  considered 
for  multiple  use  with  riding  and  hiking 
trails  provided. 
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Central  Business  District 


The  Plan  per  se  does  not  depict  park  devel- 
opment. At  the  west  end  of  the  proposed 
couplet  there  is  public  land  that  could  be 
retained  and  developed  as  a  "natural  area" 
with  landscape  features  which  could  be  en- 
joyed by  shoppers,  merchants  and  tourists. 
It  would  be  a  popular  spot  for  summer  pic- 
nic lunches. 

If  a  redevelopment  program  is  undertaken, 
the  CBD  should  have  "mini"  recreational 
features;  play  areas  for  children,  areas 
to  relax  for  the  adult,  etc.  All  of  this 
would  have  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  re- 
tail businessman. 


Civic  Center 


Statistically  the  Civic  Canter  should  be 
large  enough  to  serve  the  community's  needs 
through  1985;  however,  it  is  an  immensely 
popular  facility  and  receives  heavy  use 
by  all  segments  of  the  community.   It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Park  Board  is 
evaluating  the  facility  in  terms  of  accom- 
modating statewide  and/or  regional  activi- 
ties. This  could  lead  to  findings  of  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  areas. 

Prior  to  expansion  of  this  facility  for 
large  scale  events,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  possible  complementary  facili- 
ties at  a  new  high  school.  A  facility  at 
the  high  school  could  accommodate  basketball 
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gymnastic  tourneys,  etc.,  taking  pressure 
off  the  Civic  Center.  This  does  have  the 
advantage  of  more  equitably  spreading  the 
development  and  operational  cost. 


Other  Parks 


Under  Montana  law,  park  dedication  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  to  subdividing  land. 
The  Planning  Board  should  consider  very 
carefully  whether  land  or  cash  should  be 
accepted.  Small  parcels  are  to  be  avoided 
as  well  as  odd  shaped,  steep  sites,  etc. 
The  school-park  combination  approach  is 
the  best  solution  to  the  recreational  needs 
at  that  level . 


Sewers 


Findings 


The  Planning  Area  has  two  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  major  facility  serves  the  City 
of  Lewistown.  The  second  is  a  facility  which 
serves  the  development  at  the  airport.  Devel- 
oped areas  within  the  City  of  Lewistown  are 
served  by  the  public  sanitary  sewer  system. 
There  is  no  service  outside  of  the  corporate 
limits,  excepting  the  airport.  Primary  treat- 
ment in  sludge  digestion  tanks  is  given  all 
sanitary  sewage  before  it  is  discharged  into 
Spring  Creek  north  of  the  city.  The  original 
treatment  plant,  built  in  1937,  was  enlarged 
in  1963  and  now  has  a  total  capacity  of  five 


million  gallons  per  day.  The  maximum  quan- 
tity actually  treated  is  about  three  and  one- 
half  million  gallons  per  day  while  the  aver- 
age daily  flow  is  three  million  gallons  per 
day.  Montana  law  now  requires  secondary 
treatment  of  sewage  in  the  form  of  a  filter 
plant  or  filter  beds.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  Lewistown  to  prevent  residue 
from  damaging  the  Spring  Creek  trout  fishing. 
The  natural  topography  of  the  City  of  Lewis- 
town  provides  a  gravity  system  for  sewage. 
Only  if  development  occurred  in  the  relative- 
ly flat  area  north  of  Lewistown  would  pumping 
be  necessary. 

Most  storm  and  surface  water  is  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  creeks  and  streams;  however, 
there  are  some  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers.  The  city  is  slowly  eliminating  the 
drainage  of  storm  water  into  sanitary  sewers. 
The  city  requires  the  subdivider  to  provide 
sanitary  sewer  installations.  Figure  1  shows 
the  service  areas,  existing  and  proposed. 


Recommendations 


Lewistown  should  continue  its  current  prac- 
tice of  not  extending  service  to  areas  out- 
side its  corporate  limits. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  existing 
treatment  facility  can  serve  a  10,000  to 
12,000  population.  This  figure  should  be 
tied  down  to  a  tighter  range.  The  city 
is  now  considerably  under  the  low  figure, 
but  annexation  of  the  fringe  areas  could 
bring  the  population  up  to  the  8,000  level. 


This  leaves  little  reserve;  particularly 
for  an  industrial  development  that  might 
have  high  flow  requirements. 

When  the  designs  are  prepared  for  the  addi- 
tion of  secondary  treatment,  there  should 
be  an  examination  of  the  problems  and  gen- 
eral cost  involved  for  overall  expansion. 
Improved  treatment  is  imperative  to  keeping 
Spring  Creek  clean  and  unpolluted. 

The  Planning  Area  urbanization  should  be 
accomplished  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city.  The  provision  of  special  districts 
to  provide  sewage  treatment  is  not  a  desir- 
able long-run  solution.  It  would  prove  more 
costly  and  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  citizenry. 

This  Comprehensive  Plan  sets  forth  the  form 
and  densities  that  are  expected  in  the  Plan- 
ning Area.  It  provides  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  future  design  requirements  for 
a  sanitary  sewer  system. 

There  should  be  complete  separation  of 
storm  water  from  the  sanitary  sewer  system. 
The  city  must  maintain  its  efforts  and  re- 
sources so  this  is  accomplished.  When  new 
subdivisions  occur,  the  requirement  of  both 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  should  be  consid- 
ered. 
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Water 


Findings 

Lewistown  is  fortunate  in  having  available  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  very  pure 
water.  Big  Springs,  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face about  seven  miles  southeast  of  town, 
discharge  nearly  90  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  Two  steel  transmission  mains,  one 
16  inches  and  one  20  inches  in  diameter,  de- 
liver water  from  the  Springs  to  the  city  at 
an  average  rate  of  3,650,000  gallons  per  day. 
Four  variable  speed  electric  pumps  maintain 
pressure  in  the  line  between  70  and  100  psi. 
Two  steel  tank  reservoirs  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  1,350,000  gallons.  The  present 
demand  on  the  system  averages  2,500,000  gal- 
lons per  day;  however,  a  high  demand  of 
7,300,000  gallons  was  recorded. 

Big  Springs,  with  its  daily  output  of  90  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water,  could  theoretically 
supply  a  community  of  500,000  people.  How- 
ever, because  the  now  untapped  86  million  gal- 
lons per  day  is  the  nucleus  of  Spring  Creek 
which  supports  some  of  the  world's  finest 
trout  fishing,  the  entire  90  million  gallons 
cannot  be  considered  available  for  human  use. 
City  officials  have  estimated  that  the  pre- 
sent system  can  supply  a  population  of  12,000 
to  15,000.  The  Planning  Area  estimate  for 
1985  is  11,000  to  12,500. 


There  is  no  addition  of  chemicals  to  the 
water  because  of  the  natural  purity.  The 
water  is  classified  as  hard.  It  is  piped 


straight  from  the  artesian  springs,  the  third 
largest  fresh  water  spring  complex  in  the 
world,  and  as  it  is  noted  locally,  "it  doesn't 
see  the  light  of  day  until  it  flows  from  the 
tap." 

Public  water  is  available  to  the  entire  devel- 
oped area  within  the  City  of  Lewistown.  Out- 
side of  the  city  the  airport  receives  public 
water  service.  The  airport  at  an  elevation 
of  4,132  feet  is  approximately  200  feet  higher 
than  the  central  section  of  the  city  and  63 
feet  above  the  elevation  of  Big  Springs.  To 
insure  adequate  water  pressure  to  the  airport 
and  other  areas  of  high  elevation  in  the  same 
vicinity,  an  elevated  reservoir  was  built  near 
14th  Avenue.  Development  southeast  of  the 
city  along  the  transmission  mains  now  taps  in- 
to the  line,  this  is  the  only  service  outside 
the  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  larger 
main  sized  eight  or  ten  inches  replace  the  six 
inch  low  pressure  main  that  now  serves  the  de- 
velopment between  Cottonwood  Street  and  Walnut 
Street.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  residences 
along  Spring  Creek  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
water  lines  are  provided  with  service  even 
though  they  are  outside  the  city. 


Recommendations 


The  city  should  not  make  additional  exten- 
sions of  water  service  outside  its  corpo- 
rate limits. 

The  estimated  population  maximums  for  ser- 
vice are  within  reach  by  1985  if  the  high 
estimate  is  met,  and  the  actual  capacity 
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is  near  the  low  service  estimate  of  12,000. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Plan  period 
the  growth  picture  should  be  re-examined 
and  measures  taken  to  assure  adequate 
water  supply  as  then  deemed  appropriate. 
It  should  also  be  noted  here,  as  in  the 
discussion  on  sewers,  that  there  is  little 
reserve  to  supply  industrial  needs.  This 
supply  may  possibly  be  produced  closer  to 
the  developed  area  through  the  use  of  wells. 

The  use  of  special  districts  to  provide 
water  in  the  Planning  Area  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Urbanization  can  best  be  under- 
taken under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  recommends  the  lo- 
cation of  the  senior  high  in  the  Casino 
Creek  Drive-Walnut  Street  area.  As  noted 
under  the  findings,  a  larger  main  size  is 
being  considered  for  the  area.  This  im- 
provement should  be  timed  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture construction  schedule  of  the  school 
so  that  all  users  in  the  area  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply  for  domestic 
and  irrigation  use  and  fire  orotection. 

Extension  of  water  and  sewers  should  be 
coordinated  to  assure  high  standard  ur- 
banization. Placement  of  lines  should  be 
coordinated  with  street  improvement  pro- 
jects to  avoid  damaging  new  streets. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
water  service  to  the  airport  area  and  the 
other  industrial  areas  noted  on  the  Plan. 
The  area  is  nearly  the  same  elevation  as 
the  city's  water  source,  so  the  system 
design  requires  careful  and  complete  con- 
sideration. 
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Other  Public  Facilities 

City  Hall   and  City  Offices-Shop 

Findings 


The  Lewistown  City  Hall  was  built  in  1912.  In 
1952  an  addition  was  built,  bringing  its  floor 
area  to  a  total  of  9,300  square  feet,  plus  a 
2,000  square  foot  basement.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  the  largest  user  of  space  followed  by 
the  police  department.  The  building  also 
houses  the  Council  Chambers.  The  remaining 
city  personnel  are  housed  in  the  city  offices 
across  the  street.  This  building,  which  was 
built  in  1915,  houses  the  city  shop,  water, 
street,  sewer  departments,  and  administration. 
The  building  contains  13,500  square  feet  and 
the  office  portion  is  in  reasonable  condition. 

The  City  Hall  is  rated  fair  both  structurally 
and  functionally.  The  City  Offices-Shop  is 
rated  average  structurally. 


Reaommendations 


There  is  a  need  to  consider  the  replace- 
ment of  the  City  Hall.  The  old  part  of  the 
structure  is  in  particularly  poor  condition 
and  certainly  is  not  a  credit  to  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  community  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  joint  City- 
County  Administration  Building  which  could 


house  all  of  the  administrative  functions 
of  both  levels  of  government.  This  facil- 
ity could  be  located  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Central  Business  District  in  the  same  gen- 
eral location  as  the  existing  city  build- 
ings. There  are  many  economies  that  could 
be  accomplished  through  joint  use,  both 
from  the  building  standpoint  as  well  as 
equipment  such  as  police  communications, 
etc. 

If  consolidation  is  not  possible,  the  City 
Hall  and  City  Offices-Shop  will  need  re- 
placement during  the  period  of  this  Plan. 

If  a  Central  Business  District  Plan  is  de- 
veloped, the  locational  aspects  of  these 
public  buildings  should  receive  further 
consideration  to  fit  into  that  develop- 
ment scheme. 


Public  Safety 

Findings 


It  was  noted  above  that  the  fire  department 
is  located  in  the  City  Hall.  The  original 
building  which  they  occupy  was  built  in  1889, 
with  an  addition  in  1954.  Four  vehicles  can 
be  housed  in  the  station.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  one  engine  truck,  one 
combination  pumper-aerial  ladder  truck  and  a 
1953  station  wagon.  The  engine  truck  is  a 
1953  model  with  a  capacity  of  500  gallons/ 
minute.  The  combination  truck  is  a  1942  mod- 
el and  has  a  capacity  of  750  gallons/minute 


and  its  ladder  is  65  feet  long.  The  centrally 
located  fire  station  is  sufficient  to  serve 
the  entire  developed  city  area  which  falls 
within  a  one  and  one-half  mile  response  dis- 
tance. 

Lewistown  now  has  a  Class  No.  5  rating.  In 
1969  the  city  improved  the  department  by  the 
addition  of  a  100  gallons  per  minute  pumper, 
a  first  class  A  pumper.  The  1953  truck  will 
be  rebuilt  to  maintain  its  required  pumping 
performance  and  the  ladder  truck  will  have  its 
hydraulic  system  overhauled. 

Through  a  diligent  inspection  program,  the 
Lewistown  Fire  Department  has  substantially 
reduced  the  amount  of  fire  loss.  The  record 
of  fire  losses  in  1968  reveals  the  lowest 
annual  fire  loss  since  such  records  have  been 
kept.  The  fire  department  and  water  depart- 
ment cooperate  in  checking  and  maintaining 
fire  hydrants  and  valves.  In  the  past  year 
the  water  department  has  replaced  four  hy- 
drants, added  two  new  and  made  major  repairs 
to  seven  others.  Lewistown  is  working  toward 
a  goal  of  a  Class  No.  4  rating  in  order  to  re- 
duce its  fire  insurance  premiums. 

The  police  department  occupies  approximately 
3,300  square  feet  of  the  City  Hall.  These 
facilities  are  functionally  inadequate  as  is 
the  rest  of  the  building.  These  quarters 
house  the  communications  network  for  the  area. 
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Reaommendations 


The  location  of  the  fire  station  is  good 
in  relationship  to  development.  It  is 
not  expected  that  two  stations  will  be  re- 
quired by  1985.  At  the  saturation  of  de- 
velopment the  periphery  areas  will  extend 
beyond  the  desired  distances.  The  main 
station  will  have  to  continue  serving  the 
area  to  the  south,  but  a  new  facility  may 
be  required  west  of  the  present  city,  par- 
ticularly if  the  industrial  development 
is  accomplished.  It  is  not  appropriate 
to  make  a  decision  at  this  time,  but  dur- 
ing the  Plan  period  the  development  should 
be  assessed  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
another  station  being  planned. 

Whether  a  City-County  Administration  Build- 
ing or  simply  a  City  Hall  is  constructed, 
the  fire  station  can  best  serve  the  area 
from  the  present  general  location. 

It  would  be  anticipated  that  the  police 
department  would  also  be  included  in  the 
building  complex  noted  above.  If  a  joint 
facility  is  accomplished  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  function 
of  the  police  and  sheriff  operations  as 
has  been  evidenced  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
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Courthouse 


Findings 


The  County  Courthouse  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street  west  of  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  was  constructed  of  brick  and  finished 
in  1908.  Its  structural  condition  was  rated 
good  and  is  functionally  fair.  Its  three  stor- 
ies total  19,254  square  feet.  The  courthouse 
contains  the  County  Attorney's  office,  the 
probation  office,  the  welfare  office,  the 
County  Sheriff  and  the  Superintendent  of  Coun- 
ty schools,  as  well  as  the  courtroom  and  the 
judge's  chamber,  the  county  assessors,  trea- 
surer, commissioners,  land  classification, 
clerk  and  recorder  and  the  law  library. 


Reaommendations 


The  long-term  potential  for  a  joint  City- 
County  Administration  Building  was  dis- 
cussed earlier  when  the  City  Hall  was  con- 
sidered. Locally,  there  appears  to  be 
mixed  feelings  about  a  cooperative  under- 
taking. Some  do  not  want  to  depart  from 
the  classic  separation,  for  others  it  is 
a  loss  of  autonomy,  but  many  realize  that 
there  are  real  efficiencies  and  improved 
services  possible  that  would  cost  the  tax- 
payer less,  not  more. 

If  a  joint  arrangement  is  impossible,  it 
still  remains  that  a  new  Courthouse  or  a 
major  remodeling  and  modernization  is  in 


order  for  the  existing  building.     The 
Courthouse  is  not  in  as  poor  a  state  of 
repair  as  the  City  Hall,  but  it  is  any- 
thing but  an  efficient  functional   build- 
ing to  carry  out  the  public's  business. 

The  present  site  is  suitable  if  a  joint 
complex  is  not  built. 


Post  Office-Other  Federal   Offices 


Findings 


The  Federal  Building,  which  houses  the  post 
office  and  other  federal  agencies,  is  located 
on  the  northerly  fringe  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District.  The  USDA  has  a  collection  of 
offices  located  in  a  building  complex  located 
on  the  east  edge  of  town.  There  are  various 
other  federal  offices  elsewhere  in  the  Plan- 
ning Area. 


Beoommendations 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  consoli- 
dating the  various  administrative  offices 
for  the  convenience  of  the  general  public 
which  they  serve.  Additional  land  could 
be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Building  which  would  remain 
the  focal  point  of  development.   If  this 
is  undertaken,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  providing  ample  off-street  parking  for 
employees  and  visitors.  This  is  all  too 


often  inadequate  in  federal  construction  as 
is  the  concern  for  esthetics  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  landscaping. 

A  development  of  this  nature  properly  done 
would  be  a  real  aid  and  an  asset  to  the 
Central  Business  District  and  the  entire 
County. 


Fairgrounds 

Findings 


The  County  fairgrounds  lie  just  north  of  the 
city  in  an  irrigated  agricultural  area.  The 
facility  includes  a  fine  half-mile  track, 
grandstand,  bleachers,  rodeo  pens  and  facili- 
ties, various  barns,  display  buildings  and 
large  picnic  area.  The  major  use  is  limited 
to  the  summer  months. 


Reoormendations 


The  general  appearance  should  be  maintained 
in  order  to  preserve  the  large  public  in- 
vestment in  this  excellent  facility. 

Ways  should  be  explored  to  get  additional 
use  and  enjoyment  out  of  the  facility. 
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Library 


Findings 


The  Carnegie  Public  Library  in  Lewistown  was 
originally  built  in  1905-06  of  native  sand- 
stone;    a  major  addition  was  constructed  of 
brick  in  1960.     The  building's   structural 
condition  is  good.     The  library  is  located 
on  Main  Street  west  of  the  city  center  near 
the  junior  high  school   and  the  County  Court- 
house.    The  total   floor  space  in  two  stories 
is  4,050  square  feet.     The  circulation  has 
fluctuated  in  recent  years  with  the  presence 
of  missile  workers   in  the  community  from  a 
low  of  69,978  in  1960  to  a  high  of  87,879  in 
1962.     Circulation  to  October  28,   1968  was 
70,904  for  the  year.     The  total   number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  21,092.     The  public 
library  is  supported  by  a  2.97  mill   levy  plus 
Carnegie  foundation  funds  for  acquiring  books. 
Books  are  loaned  to  non-city  residents  for  a 
fee. 


Re aomme ndations 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  improv- 
ing service  to  the  outlying  areas  through 
use  of  a  bookmobile  supported  through 
County  revenues. 

The  city  is  well   served  as  many  outstand- 
ing services  are  rendered  by  the  staff. 
As  the  needs  of  the  community  change,   this 
should  be  reflected  in  acquisition  of 
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future  volumes.  The  services  offered  should 
complement  those  of  the  school  district. 


Airport 


Findings 


The  Airport  Commission  has  just  completed  an 
extensive  study  of  the  airport  facility  and 
needed  improvements.  A  review  of  the  plans 
shows  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  with  the 
overall  Planning  Area  development.  The  air- 
port is  recognized  as  an  important  attribute 
to  the  total  picture. 

The  Planning  Area  is  in  an  enviable  position, 
possessing  a  facility  that  serves  both  sched- 
uled and  general  aviation.  Its  longest  run- 
way has  an  ultimate  planned  pavement  length 
of  9,300  feet;  the  present  improved  length 
is  5,620  feet. 

The  airport  has  a  terminal  building,  FAA 
Flight  Service  Station,  numerous  hangars,  air 
freight  terminal,  warehouses  and  various  other 
buildings  and  improvements.  The  airport  has 
existing  runway  lighting.  For  details,  con- 
tact the  City  Airport  Commission. 


Reaommendations 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  depicts  the  airport 
clear  zone  areas.  The  Airport  Commission 
is  seeking  to  obtain  easements  which  will 


control  the  use  of  the  affected  properties. 
In  the  development  of  the  zoning  ordinance 
these  areas  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  areas  beyond  them  to  be  sure  ade- 
quate height  restrictions  are  maintained. 

It  appears  feasible  to  utilize  various 
portions  of  the  airport  property  for  con- 
trolled industrial  development.  It  is  re- 
commended that  development  be  done  on  a 
lease  basis  so  that  long-term  control  can 
remain  with  the  public. 

Design  should  be  developed  to  determine 
optimum  layout  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment. Consideration  must  be  given  towards 
flexibility  in  site  sizes  and  cost  of  util- 
ities and  street  improvements  must  be  mini- 
mized. 

Standards  must  be  maintained  to  assure  the 
safety  of  planes  using  the  facility. 


City  and  County  Shops 

Findings 


The  City  shop  is   located  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  city  offices.  This  facility  used 
to  house  the  State  Highway  Department  prior 
to  their  moving  to  the  airport  area.  The 
building  was  built  in  1915. 

The  City  Park  Department  has  a  shop  built  in 
1920  with  a  total  floor  area  of  5,400  square 
feet.  The  majority  of  space  is  used  by  the 


Park  Department  with  about  25  percent  used  for 
civil  defense  storage. 

The  County  shops  are  in  a  brick  building  of 
fair  structural  condition.  It  was  built  in 
1914.  The  one-story  structure  has  a  total 
area  of  10,800  square  feet  and  houses  the 
bookkeeper,  foreman,  mechanic,  janitor  and  the 
Weed  Control  Department. 


Recommendations 


During  the  period  of  this  Plan  all  three 
of  the  above  will  need  new  facilities.  It 
is  recommended  that  these  three  operations 
be  combined  into  one  facility,  with  common 
equipment  and  flexible  personnel.  This 
would  improve  the  procurement  of  mainte- 
nance equipment  and  its  servicing. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  new  joint- 
facility  be  located  either  on  the  airport 
property  or  in  the  industrial  area  north 
of  the  truck  by-pass.  The  airport  property 
has  the  advantage  of  already  being  under 
public  ownership. 


Hospital 


Findings 


There  have  been  attempts  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  build  a  new  hospital  for  the 
community.  The  County  recently  purchased  St. 
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Joseph's  Hospital  for  $170,000  from  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Jesus.  This  purchase  will  permit  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  existing  facility. 


Eeoommendations 


The  change  in  ownership  of  the  hospital 
does  not  lessen  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  a  new  facility.  Efforts  should  continue 
to  obtain  "Hill -Burton"  funds  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  facility. 

The  Plan  envisions  the  construction  of  a 
hospital-medical  complex  southeasterly  of 
the  existing  City  Hall.  The  site  would 
span  between  4th  Street  and  Spring  Creek, 
contemplating  a  possible  closure  of  3rd 
Street.  This  would  prove  to  be  a  far  su- 
perior location  in  all  respects  than  the 
periphery  sites  under  consideration. 


General  Comments 


After  review  of  the  various  recommendations 
noted  for  the  Community  Facilities,  it  pre- 
sents a  most  formidable  list  of  needs.  Many 
of  the  facilities  in  use  today  were  built  a- 
round  the  turn  of  the  century;  in  many  cases 
they  have  provided  service  beyond  their  de- 
sign capabilities.  Through  the  preparation 
of  a  Capital  Improvements  Program  a  time 
schedule  should  be  prepared  and  the  revenues 
identified  if  orderly  redevelopment  is  to 
occur. 
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There  is  much  to  be  done  and  the  governmental 
units  must  work  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
remembering  their  services  are  to  provide  for 
a  public  need  and  not  for  self-perpetuation. 


HOUSING 


Present  Conditions 


The  Condition  of  Structures  survey  results  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  V.  This  survey  found  that 
of  all  the  buildings  in  the  Planning  Area,  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  were  in  below  average 
condition.  This  is  an  exterior  evaluation  only. 

Age  in  most  cases  can  be  identified  as  a  prime 
cause  for  conditions.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  lack  of  adequate  public  facilities  which  tend 
to  aggrevate  the  conditions.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  this  study,  no  information  was  col- 
lected on  income  or  social  conditions  which 
might  be  used  to  develop  correlations  for 
reaching  solutions.  It  can  be  said  with  va- 
lidity, however,  that  the  income  levels  cer- 
tainly reflect  in  the  ability  to  upgrade,  and 
the  lack  of  new  construction  indicates  little 
upgrading  is  occurring.  Further,  vacancies 
were  not  counted,  but  observed  and  they  were 
not  felt  to  be  ver^   high. 

The  1970  Census  reports  that  of  the  2,105  oc- 
cupied dwelling  units,  136  had  an  occupancy  in 
excess  of  one  person  per  room.  There  were  858 
persons  residing  in  these  136  dwelling  units 
for  an  average  of  6.3  persons  in  each  unit. 
Expressed  still  another  way,  this  means  that 


an  excess  of  13  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion is  being  housed  in  generally  overcrowded 
conditions. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  reported  by  the  Census  between 
1960  and  1970.  In  1960,  there  were  2,082 
single  units  and  in  1970,  there  were  2,003, 
both  figures  include  mobile  homes.  For  units 
over  two,  there  were  565  in  1950  and  533  in 
1970. 


Improving  Conditions 


There  is  a  need  to  identify  the  causal  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  below  average  areas.  The 
need  for  low  income  housing  for  the  elderly 
must  be  identified  and  programs  developed  to 
satisfy  the  needs.  The  community  needs  an 
organized  housing  program.  The  ever  increas- 
ing cost  of  renting  and/or  purchasing  a  home 
is  pushing  the  problem  to  increasingly  seri- 
ous levels. 

It  is  realized  that  there  is  general  public 
apathy  towards  this  problem  and  that  no  level 
of  government  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
problem.  The  lack  of  certain  basic  programs 
in  the  city,  a  "Workable  Program"  required  by 
H.U.D. .precludes  the  city  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  most  federally  assisted  programs. 

Simply  put,  the  citizenry  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  problem  and  the  elected  officials 
must  provide  the  leadership  to  do  something 
about  it. 


OPPORTUNITY  AREAS 


In  this  section  we  examine  areas  where  there 
are  opportunities  for  change  or  improvements, 
areas  passed  over,  reuse  areas,  etc. 

Much  of  the  area  depicted  for  high  density  re- 
sidential on  the  Comprehensive  Plan  provides 
for  the  conversion  of  below  average  low  den- 
sity residential.  The  area  along  Spring  Creek 
has  particular  appeal  in  terms  of  natural  fea- 
tures. 

The  airport  represents  the  largest  public  own- 
ership in  the  immediate  area  around  Lewistown. 
To  date  there  have  been  differing  opinions  on 
development  of  the  property  for  "non-airport 
purposes,"  but  properly  executed  development 
of  a  controlled  industrial  nature  is  a  natural 
for  the  area.  This  provides  the  best  pool  of 
industrial  land  in  the  area. 


Spring  Creek  is  one  of  the  biggest  single 
assets  to  the  Planning  Area.  The  creek  front- 
age must  be  preserved  for  the  public  and  their 
access  thereto  assured.  Bank  improvements 
need  to  be  taken  care  of  to  protect  the  fish 
population. 

The  area  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field  has 
long  been  dormant.  It  provides  for  a  close- 
in  senior  high  school  site  and  should  be  pro- 
curred  at  any  early  date. 

The  residential  area  west  of  Spring  Creek  and 
north  of  the  city  has  some  of  the  best  natural 
amenities  in  the  area.  It  must  be  cleaned  up 
as  it  can  provide  an  area  for  future  housing 
needs. 
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Agricultural  lands  must  be  saved  from  urbani- 
zation. At  the  present  time  there  is  no  dis- 
cernable  reason  that  the  lands  need  be  con- 
verted. There  is  more  than  ample  land  avail- 
able to  handle  the  most  optimistic  forecast. 

In  many  respects  it  can  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire Planning  Area  is  an  "opportunity  area." 
It  has  so  many  fine  natural  attributes  - 
preserve  them  and  seek  out  good  solid  devel- 
opment that  will  not  have  negative  results. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  PROGRAM  -  A  SUMMARY 


The  completion  of  this  report  is  a  bench  mark 
for  the  Lewistown  and  environs  planning  pro- 
gram -  a  program  that  is  never  complete.  It 
must  continue  to  grow  and  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  citizenry.  The  text 
and  map  relate  how  to  deal  with  the  many  sub- 
jects which,  in  combination,  constitute  the 
Planning  Area. 

After  reading  this  chapter  it  can  be  seen 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  Planning 
Area.  The  various  governmental  units  and  the 
citizenry  must  address  the  many  needs,  recom- 
mendations, etc.,  and  provide  the  tools  for 
action.  In  many  areas  the  time  to  move  is 
now;  in  others,  it  can  be  seen  that  elabora- 
tion within  the  framework  of  this  Plan  is 
needed.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  -  detailed  planning  is 
badly  needed.  Another  area  is  capital  improve- 
ment programming.  There  is  an  impressive  list 
of  improvements  needed,  all  competing  for  the 
same  dollar.  A  time  table  and  revenue  source 
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must  be  identified  if  they  are  to  be  accom- 
plished and  this  requires  a  Capital  Improve- 
ments Program. 

Decisions  must  be  made  by  the  community  with 
regard  to  utilizing  the  various  federal  assist- 
ance programs.  They  have  prerequisites  which 
must  be  met  prior  to  application.  This  could 
assist  in  improving  housing  conditions  and  the 
Central  Business  District. 


The  process  of  Comprehensive  Planning  involves 
the  successive  steps  of  refinement  and  elabo- 
ration, all  within  the  framework  of  this  docu- 
ment. Simply  put  -  much  has  been  done,  the 
general  guidelines  are  complete  and  now  the 
City-County  Planning  Board  and  community  must 
marshall  the  resources  to  accomplish  the  goals 
they  have  set  for  themselves,  both  in  action 
programs  and  in  refinement  and  elaboration. 


The  homestead  land  boom  was  spurred  by  rail- 
road and  high  wheat  prices.  This  dramatic 
period  had  a  twenty-year  span  between  1900 
and  1920.  By  1920  Lewistown  had  a  population 
of  just  over  6,000  persons. 

Along  with  the  drought  and  falling  wheat 
prices  of  the  1920's,  there  was  a  large  out- 
migration  from  the  area.  The  result  was  a 
population  loss  of  nearly  800  persons  by  1930. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  witnessed  continued, 
gradual  increases  with  each  Census.  This 
trend  ended  with  the  recently  completed  1970 
Census. 


CITY-COUNTY  PLANNING 


CHAPTER  2 
I  I 


During  the  early  era  of  the  community,  devel- 
opment proceeded  with  little  thought  or  plan- 
ning. Common  action  to  solve  common  problems 
between  governmental  jurisdictions  was  most 

uncommon. 

A  forerunner  to  the  City-County  Planning  Board 
was  the  Lewistown  City  Planning  Commission 
which  was  organized  in  September, 1956.  The 
Lewistown  City-County  Planning  Board  was  cre- 
ated in  June, 1965.  The  organization  of  the 
Planning  Board  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  growing 
understanding  and  concern  for  the  problems 
which  faced  the  community. 

The  Planning  Board  is  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  nine  members:  two  officials  and  two  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners; 
two  official  and  two  citizen  members  appointed 
by  the  City  Council;  and  one  member  appointed 
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Agricultural  lands  must  be  saved  from  urbani- 
zation. At  the  present  time  there  is  no  dis- 
cernable  reason  that  the  lands  need  be  con- 
verted. There  is  more  than  ample  land  avail- 
able to  handle  the  most  optimistic  forecast. 

In  many  respects  it  can  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire Planning  Area  is  an  "opportunity  area." 
It  has  so  many  fine  natural  attributes  - 
preserve  them  and  seek  out  good  solid  devel- 
opment that  will  not  have  negative  results. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  PROGRAM  -  A  SUMMARY 


The  completion  of  this  report  is  a  bench  mark 
for  the  Lewistown  and  environs  planning  pro- 
gram -  a  program  that  is  never  complete.  It 
must  continue  to  grow  and  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  citizenry.  The  text 
and  map  relate  how  to  deal  with  the  many  sub- 
jects which,  in  combination,  constitute  the 
Planning  Area. 

After  reading  this  chapter  it  can  be  seen 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  Planning 
Area.  The  various  governmental  units  and  the 
citizenry  must  address  the  many  needs,  recom- 
mendations, etc.,  and  provide  the  tools  for 
action.  In  many  areas  the  time  to  move  is 
now;  in  others,  it  can  be  seen  that  elabora- 
tion within  the  framework  of  this  Plan  is 
needed.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  -  detailed  planning  is 
badly  needed.  Another  area  is  capital  improve- 
ment programming.  There  is  an  impressive  list 
of  improvements  needed,  all  competing  for  the 
same  dollar.  A  time  table  and  revenue  source 
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THE  PAST 


HISTORY 

Lewistown  has  an  interesting  and  varied  his- 
tory. The  Judith  Mountains,  lying  northeast 
of  Lewistown,  and  the  Judith  River  to  the 
northwest  were  named  by  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  in  1805.  The  first  trading  post  at 
Lewistown  was  built  in  1873  at  a  point  on 
Spring  Creek  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Casino 
Creek.  By  1877  it  had  been  moved  two  miles 
to  the  north. 

Mining  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Lewistown  as  in  so  many  of  our 
early  western  towns.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Judith  Mountains  in  the  1880's  and  Maiden 
became  a  bustling  town  of  1,500.  It  is  now  a 
ghost  town.  The  gold  mining  era  came  to  an 
end  during  World  War  II.  The  mineral  history 
of  the  area  also  included  sapphires  in  the 
Little  Belt  Mountains  fifty  miles  to  the  west 
on  Yogo  Creek. 

When  Montana  attained  statehood  in  1889, 
Lewistown,  then  Reed's  Fort,  had  a  population 
of  1,000  and  Fergus  County  approximately  3,500 
persons. 


The  old  flour  mill,  which  was  recently  des- 
troyed by  fire,  was  located  on  Main  Street 
and  had  its  hay  day  in  the  1890's.  Water  in 
the  mill  diversion  channel  was  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity  for  grinding  and  the  surplus 
power  was  sold  to  residents  and  businesses. 


The  homestead  land  boom  was  spurred  by  rail- 
road and  high  wheat  prices.  This  dramatic 
period  had  a  twenty-year  span  between  1900 
and  1920.  By  1920  Lewistown  had  a  population 
of  just  over  6,000  persons. 

Along  with  the  drought  and  falling  wheat 
prices  of  the  1920's,  there  was  a  large  out- 
migration  from  the  area.  The  result  was  a 
population  loss  of  nearly  800  persons  by  1930. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  witnessed  continued, 
gradual  increases  with  each  Census.  This 
trend  ended  with  the  recently  completed  1970 
Census. 


CITY-COUNTY  PLANNING 

During  the  early  era  of  the  community,  devel- 
opment proceeded  with  little  thought  or  plan- 
ning. Common  action  to  solve  common  problems 
between  governmental  jurisdictions  was  most 
uncommon. 

A  forerunner  to  the  City-County  Planning  Board 
was  the  Lewistown  City  Planning  Commission 
which  was  organized  in  September, 1956.  The 
Lewistown  City-County  Planning  Board  was  cre- 
ated in  June, 1965.  The  organization  of  the 
Planning  Board  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  growing 
understanding  and  concern  for  the  problems 
which  faced  the  community. 

The  Planning  Board  is  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  nine  members:  two  officials  and  two  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners; 
two  official  and  two  citizen  members  appointed 
by  the  City  Council;  and  one  member  appointed 
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by  the  other  Board  members  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners  and  Council.  In  addi- 
tion, the  town  of  Moore  has  been  given  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Planning  Board  has 
been  active  and  instrumental  in  community 
action  programs.  It  played  no  small  part  in 
the  Big  Spring  Creek  Watershed  project.  The 
Mayor  and  City  Council  consistently  seek  ad- 
vice from  the  Planning  Board  in  broad  areas 
of  community  development. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  Program  is  an  un- 
dertaking which  they  started  in  1966.  The 
publication  of  this  document,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Plan,  is  a  bench  mark  of  their  activities. 
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There  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
pollution  problems  in  Big  Spring  Creek.  Unfor- 
tunately development  up  stream  from  Lewistown 
does  not  have  sewerage  treatment.  Each  home 
is  on  an  individual  septic  system.  Further, 
the  city  at  this  time  is  only  providing  pri- 
mary treatment  of  their  waste. 

There  is  need  at  present  to  provide  the  fringe 
area  development  with  public  services.   As 
growth  continues  to  move  outward,  there  is  a 
need  to  provide  for  all  public  services;  a 
need  that  is  many  times  met  by  a  public  un- 
willing to  pay  for  such  expansion. 

Even  though  the  Planning  Area  has  not  had  dra- 
matic growth,  nor  is  it  anticipated,  the  ur- 
banizing area  has,  in  fact,  sprawled  outward, 
causing  the  same  relative  problems  as  found  in 
larger  cities.  In  some  cases,  good  agricul- 
tural land  has  been  utilized.  This  outward  ex- 
pansion has  complicated  the  problems  of  street 
and  public  utility  expansion.  There  is  the 
question  of  how  much  can  the  development  spread 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  utility  expansion. 

The  list  of  concerns  and  needed  improvements  is 
long  and  includes  water  pollution,  resource  con- 
servation, maintenance  of  a  pleasant  environ- 
ment, park  and  recreation  development,  communi- 
ty hospital,  schools.  Central  Business  District 
deterioration,  and  public  utility  expansion. 
These  are  traditional  problems  that  the  great 
bulk  of  all  communities  continually  face.  These 
problems  are  largely  physical,  but  social  prob- 
lems also  exist.  The  city  has  a  relatively 
old  population  which  must  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  3 
I  I 
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THE  PRESENT 


The  Lewistown  Planning  Area  lies  in  the  cen- 
tral Montana  region.  Lewistown  is  the  focal 
point  of  this  agricultural  region.  The  region 
is  geographically,  economically  and  socially 
interrelated.  The  entire  area  is  tied  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  roads,  allowing  move- 
ment from  one  part  of  the  area  to  another. 

This  can  be  reduced  further  by  examining  Lew- 
istown and  the  surrounding  urbanizing  unincor- 
porated fringe  area.  Families  from  through- 
out the  area  make  use  of  many  common  facili- 
ties: the  football  field,  swimming  pool, 
Civic  Center,  airport,  parks,  schools,  etc. 

The  Planning  Area  is,  in  fact,  a  single  com- 
munity, even  though  there  are  arbitrary  lines 
that  mark  the  City  and  the  County.  This  over- 
all view  is  reflected  in  the  Comprehensive 
Plan.  The  Plan  is  oriented  to  the  overall 
area-wide  problems  facing  the  Planning  Area. 

There  are  many  area-wide  problems  facing  the 
families  which  reside  in  the  Planning  Area. 
The  area  has  not  enjoyed  the  economic  and  pop- 
ulation growth  found  in  many  regions  of  our 
country.  This  problem  is  common  to  most  of 
the  smaller  cities  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  annual  threat  of  floods  will  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  watershed  project 
for  Big  Spring  Creek  is  a  most  noteworthy  suc- 
cess story.  It  sets  an  example  of  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  and  the  solid  support 
of  the  local  citizenry.  Hopefully,  the  spirit 
that  carried  this  project  through  can  be  mus- 
tered to  other  areas  of  need. 


There  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
pollution  problems  in  Big  Spring  Creek.  Unfor- 
tunately development  up  stream  from  Lewistown 
does  not  have  sewerage  treatment.  Each  home 
is  on  an  individual  septic  system.  Further, 
the  city  at  this  time  is  only  providing  pri- 
mary treatment  of  their  waste. 

There  is  need  at  present  to  provide  the  fringe 
area  development  with  public  services.   As 
growth  continues  to  move  outward,  there  is  a 
need  to  provide  for  all  public  services;  a 
need  that  is  many  times  met  by  a  public  un- 
willing to  pay  for  such  expansion. 

Even  though  the  Planning  Area  has  not  had  dra- 
matic growth,  nor  is  it  anticipated,  the  ur- 
banizing area  has,  in  fact,  sprawled  outward, 
causing  the  same  relative  problems  as  found  in 
larger  cities.  In  some  cases,  good  agricul- 
tural land  has  been  utilized.  This  outward  ex- 
pansion has  complicated  the  problems  of  street 
and  public  utility  expansion.  There  is  the 
question  of  how  much  can  the  development  spread 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  utility  expansion. 

The  list  of  concerns  and  needed  improvements  is 
long  and  includes  water  pollution,  resource  con- 
servation, maintenance  of  a  pleasant  environ- 
ment, park  and  recreation  development,  communi- 
ty hospital,  schools,  Central  Business  District 
deterioration,  and  public  utility  expansion. 
These  are  traditional  problems  that  the  great 
bulk  of  all  communities  continually  face.  These 
problems  are  largely  physical,  but  social  prob- 
lems also  exist.  The  city  has  a  relatively 
old  population  which  must  be  considered. 
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There  is  poverty  in  the  area  and  the  community 
must  come  to  grips  with  problems  and  plan  for 
the  needs  of  low-income  residents.  In  the  area 
of  housing,  the  Eagles  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  undertake  a  housing  project,  which 
was  recently  started,  that  will  help  the  situa- 
tion. This  singular  undertaking,  however,  will 
not  fulfill  the  community's  needs. 

These  social  problems  are  dealt  with  indirectly 
on  the  Comprehensive  Plan  as  it  deals  largely 
with  physical  development.  Physical  develop- 
ment affects  the  social  situation  and  care  must 
be  given  not  to  further  aggrevate  the  situation 
but  try  to  improve  it.  How  this  is  done  in- 
cludes providing  for  a  variety  of  housing  types. 
It  is  best  to  remember  the  aim  of  the  community's 
plan  is  to  provide  the  best  living  environment 
possible  for  aVl_  people.  Implementation  of  the 
"Goals"  presented  in  Chapter  VI  will  help  the 
existing  social  problems. 
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CHAPTER  4 
I  I 


a  variety  of  organizations  do  forecast  for 
their  own  purposes.  One  of  the  many  problems 
in  utilizing  these  data  is  the  fact  that  they 
use  varying  geographic  bases.  In  this  under- 
taking, we  are  dealing  with  Lewistown  and  en- 
virons, not  all  of  Fergus  County,  nor  the 
Central  Montana  Region. 

The  forecast  prepared  for  this  study  has  uti- 
lized various  sources  of  existing  data.  As 
the  accompanying  material  is  studied,  remember 
that  the  purpose  of  any  forecast  is  to  indi- 
cate trends  and  probable  developments.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  exact  figures,  but  they 
should  not  be  taken  literally.  They  are  sug- 
gesting the  direction  and  magnitude  of  ex- 
pected change  rather  than  pinning  it  down. 

If  in  ten  or  twenty  years  the  actual  popula- 
tion and  employment  figures  fail  to  match  the 
figures  presented  in  this  report,  the  fore- 
casts will  retain  their  validity  for  planning 
purposes  if  the  indicated  trends  prove  out. 


POPULATION 


Past  Trends  in  Population 


Lewistown  grew  at  a  steady  rate  from  about 
1930  to  1960,  while  the  remainder  of  Fergus 
County  lost  population,  like  most  agricultural 
areas.  The  County's  downward  trend  halted  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  and  took  a  slight  upturn. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lewistown's 
growth  overtook  the  decline  in  the  County's 
rural  population,  causing  an  increase  in  the 
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POTENTIAL 


To  plan  for  the  future  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ject the  anticipated  population  and  economic 
change.  It  is  not  enough  to  accept  that  an 
area  will  simply  increase  its  population  and 
productivity. 

In  order  to  plan  adequately  for  the  future, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  idea  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  anticipated  population. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  economy  -  we  need  to 
identify  the  employment  types  that  are  likely 
to  be  important  in  the  community's  economic 
future.  This  type  of  information  is  impor- 
tant to  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Business  and  industry  look  to  the  forecast 
for  information  about  employment  and  the  de- 
mand for  various  kinds  of  goods  and  services. 
This  type  of  information  is  beneficial  to  any 
new  firms  interested  in  locating  in  the  area. 


In  the  public  secto 
data  is  used  at  all 
to  be  aware  of  the 
in  order  to  provide 
and  facilities  for 
lation.  The  planni 
facilities  must  tak 
count.  It  enables 
the  scheduling  of  s 
expansion,  etc. 


r,  economic  and  population 
levels.  The  schools  need 
population  characteristics 
the  number  of  classrooms 
the  expected  student  popu- 
ng  of  all  types  of  public 
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the  community  to  determine 
ewer  and  water  facility 


The  real  key  here  is  to  provide  for  orderly, 
economically  sound  development  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  these  forecasts. 


a  variety  of  organizations  do  forecast  for 
their  own  purposes.  One  of  the  many  problems 
in  utilizing  these  data  is  the  fact  that  they 
use  varying  geographic  bases.  In  this  under- 
taking, we  are  dealing  with  Lewistown  and  en- 
virons, not  all  of  Fergus  County,  nor  the 
Central  Montana  Region. 

The  forecast  prepared  for  this  study  has  uti- 
lized various  sources  of  existing  data.  As 
the  accompanying  material  is  studied,  remember 
that  the  purpose  of  any  forecast  is  to  indi- 
cate trends  and  probable  developments.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  exact  figures,  but  they 
should  not  be  taken  literally.  They  are  sug- 
gesting the  direction  and  magnitude  of  ex- 
pected change  rather  than  pinning  it  down. 

If  in  ten  or  twenty  years  the  actual  popula- 
tion and  employment  figures  fail  to  match  the 
figures  presented  in  this  report,  the  fore- 
casts will  retain  their  validity  for  planning 
purposes  if  the  indicated  trends  prove  out. 


POPULATION 


Past  Trends  in  Population 


Lewistown  grew  at  a  steady  rate  from  about 
1930  to  1960,  while  the  remainder  of  Fergus 
County  lost  population,  like  most  agricultural 
areas.  The  County's  downward  trend  halted  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  and  took  a  slight  upturn. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lewistown's 
growth  overtook  the  decline  in  the  County's 
rural  population,  causing  an  increase  in  the 
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total  County's  population.  In  1940,  41.8  per- 
cent of  Fergus  County's  population  was  urban, 
by  1960  it  increased  to  52.9  percent  and  in 
1970  it  is  reported  at  51.0  percent.   It  is 
expected  that  in  the  future  the  proportion 
will  increase  in  the  urban  sector. 

Table  8,  on  the  following  page,  shows  past 
trends  in  population  changes  for  Lewistown 
and  its  parent  areas:  Fergus  County,  the 
economic  region,  Montana  and  the  United  States. 
This  Table  does  not  include  1970  data  as  it  is 
not  all  available  at  this  time.  Table  9  indi- 
cates the  Fergus  County  and  Lewistown  popula- 
tion data  through  1970. 


TABLE  9 


POPULATION  DATA 

FERGUS  COUNTY-LEWISTOWN 
MONTANA 


Year 


Lewistown  Fergus  County 


1940 

5,874 

14,040 

1950 

6,573 

14,015 

1960 

7,408 

14,018 

1970 

6,437 

12,611 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 
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Population  Distribution  by  Age  and  Sex 


In  1960,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in 
Lewistown  was  97.1  males  per  hundred  females. 
In  Fergus  County  and  the  region  the  proportion 
was  105.7  males  per  hundred  females  and  in  the 
State  103.8  males  per  hundred  females.   In 
Lewistown,  males  slightly  outnumbered  females 
in  the  0-14  years,  40-49  years,  and  over  70 
years  age  groups,  while  in  the  15  to  39  years 
age  bracket  there  were  only  82.7  males  per 
hundred  females. 


Table  10  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of 
Lewistown's  population  by  age  and  compares  it 
with  the  County,  region  and  State.  Lewistown's 
population  is  older  than  that  of  the  three 
parent  areas;  17.1  percent  of  Lewistown's 
population  was  of  retirement  age  in  1960  as 
compared  with  8.6  percent  for  the  region  and 
9.7  percent  for  the  State.  Also,  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  Lewistown's  population 
was  under  five  years  of  age.  The  high  percent- 
age of  people  over  65  was  caused  in  part  by 
the  location  in  Lewistown  of  the  State  Home 
for  the  Elderly,  while  the  trend  of  young 
adults  to  migrate  to  the  larger  urban  centers 
resulted  in  a  smaller  percentage  of  preschool 
age  children  as  well  as  in  fewer  young  adults. 

"First  Count  -Tabulations"  from  the  1970  Cen- 
sus indicate  a  continued  trend  of  older  popu- 
lation. From  45  years  and  over  each  category 
has  increased  since  1960.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  drop  in  the  under-five-year  cate- 
gory, reflecting  a  lower  birth  rate  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  child  bearing  age  group.  Table  11 
reflects  this  data. 


TABLE  8 
SELECTED  POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DATA 


POPULATION 

Lewis town 

Fergus  County 

Region^ 

Region  excluding  Great  Falls 

Montana 

United  States 

EMPLOYMENT 

Lewis town 

Fergus  County 

Region^ 

Region  excluding  Great  Falls 

Montana 

United  States 


RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT    (Percentage) 


1940 

5,874 

14,040 

82,760 

52,832 

559,456 


1950 

6,573 
14,015 

100,485 
61,271 

591,025 


132,164,569    151,325,798    179,323,175 


Percent 

Change 

960 

1940-60 

1950-60 

7,408 

26.1 

12.7 

14,018 

-0.16 

- 

124,382 

50.3 

23.8 

69,025 

30.6 

12.7 

674,767 

20.6 

14.2 

323,175 

35.7 

18.5 

1,948 

2,711 

2,552 

31.1 

-  5.9 

4,862 

5,578 

4,938 

1.6 

-11.5 

31,107 

47,394 

41,303 

32.8 

-12.9 

19,974 

32,027 

21,851 

9.4 

-23.4 

185,564 

218,460 

231,270 

24.6 

5.9 

45,070,315 

56 

,435,273 

64 

,639,247 

43.4 

14.5 

Lewis town 

7.1 

3.6 

4.7 

Fergus  County 

6.2 

2.6 

3.1 

Region^ 

8.6 

4.8 

5.6 

Region  excluding  Great  Falls 

8.0 

4.8 

4.9 

Montana 

10.3 

5.7 

6.8 

United  States 

14.5 

4.8 

5.1 

Region  comprises  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  Glacier,  Judith  Basin,  Pondera  and  Teton  Counties. 
Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 
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TABLE  10 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  AGE,  1960 


Age  Group 


Fergus 
Lewistown  County  Region  Montana 


Under  5 

10.9 

11.8 

13.5 

12.3 

5  -  14 

20.3 

21.5 

18.2 

21.4 

15-24 

10.9 

11.5 

13.6 

13.4 

25  -  34 

10.9 

11.2 

13.1 

12.1 

35  -  44 

11.9 

12.1 

12.3 

12.7 

45  -  54 

10.0 

10.4 

10.1 

10.9 

55  -  64 

7.9 

7.8 

6.7 

7.7 

65  and  over 

17.1 

13.6 

8.6 

9.7 

Source: 

U.  S. 

Census 

of 

Popul 

ation 

TABLE 

11 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  AGE,  1960-1970 
LEWISTOWN,  MONTANA 


Age  Group 


1960   1970   Change 


Under  5 

10.9 

6.8 

-  4.1 

5  -  14 

20.3 

20.2 

-  0.1 

15  -  19 

6.6 

8.7 

2.1 

20  -  24 

4.3 

4.3 

- 

25  -  34 

10.9 

9.7 

-  1.2 

35  -  44 

11.9 

10.5 

-  1.4 

45  -  54 

10.0 

10.6 

0.6 

55  -  64 

7.9 

10.4 

2.5 

65  and  over 

17.1 

18.8 

1.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 
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Other  Characteristics  of  the  Population 


Over  96  percent  of  Lewistown's  population  was 
born  in  this  country  as  compared  to  95.5  per- 
cent in  the  region  and  State  in  1960.  Almost 
62  percent  of  Fergus  County's  population  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Montana,  while  state-born 
population  accounted  for  57.0  percent  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Only  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population  was  non-white 
in  1960,  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  region 
and  State. 


Fergus  County's  population  was  less  mobile 
than  the  region  or  State  with  only  43.5  per- 
cent living  in  a  different  house  in  1960  than 
five  years  earlier.  In  the  region,  the  per- 
centage was  51.5  and  50.8  in  the  State.  Only 
17.2  percent  of  the  County's  population  had 
moved  to  Fergus  County  from  a  different  county 
or  state,  while  in  the  entire  State,  23.1  per- 
cent had  moved  from  a  different  county  or  state. 

The  population  of  Lewistown  and  Fergus  County 
had  a  slightly  higher  level  of  education  than 
in  the  region  and  State  as  measured  by  median 
school  years  completed  and  by  the  percent  of 
population  over  25  completing  four  years  of 
high  school.   The  median  school  years  com- 
pleted was  11.8  in  the  city  and  County  as  com- 
pared to  11.6  in  the  State.  Of  the  County 
population,  over  25  years  of  age,  29.6  percent 
completed  four  years  of  high  school  while  in 
the  region  the  percentage  was  26.0.  Lewis- 
town  has  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  peo- 
ple over  25  completing  four  years  of  college, 
9.6  percent,  as  compared  to  7.2  percent  in  the 
County  and  7.5  percent  in  the  region  and  State. 


Median  family  income  in  Fergus  County  was 
higher  in  1950  than  in  the  State  or  the  County, 
but  in  1960  it  was  lower  than  the  two  parent 
areas  in  spite  of  a  rise  of  $1,200.  On  the 
other  hand,  median  family  income  was  $5,656 
in  Lewistown  in  1960,  $250  higher  than  in  the 
State,  and  almost  identical  with  the  country. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  Lewistown's  families 
had  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more  in  1960.  In 
Fergus  County  the  proportion  was  50.0  percent, 
in  Montana  55.7  percent  and  58.2  percent  in 
the  country.  In  1967,  Sales  Management^  esti- 
mated a  $7,300  per  household  income  for  Fergus 
County.  This  estimate  indicates  an  increase 
of  $1,644  in  the  seven-year  period. 


ECONOMY 


Employment  Trends 


The  data  in  Table  8  shows  that  employment  in 
Lewistown  in  1960  had  an  increase  of  31.1  per- 
cent over  1940  but  a  decline  of  5.9  percent 
from  1950.  In  1940,  Lewistown  employment  was 
33.2  percent  of  total  population,  in  1950  it 
rose  to  41.2  percent,  and  in  1960  was  back  to 
34.4  percent.  This  compares  to  1960  figures 
of  33.2  percent  in  the  region  and  34.2  percent 
in  the  State.  Considering  that  17.1  percent 


Sales  Management,  June  10,  1968. 


of  Lewistown's  1960  population  was  of  retire- 
ment age,  it  is  a  bit  surprising  that  the  em- 
ployment percentage  was  as  high  as  in  the  re- 
gion and  State. 

Fergus  County,  on  the  other  hand,  recorded 
only  a  1.6  percent  total  gain  in  the  twenty- 
year  period  and  a  loss  of  11.5  percent  from 
1950.  The  County  still  compared  favorably  with 
the  regTon,  which  lost  12.9  percent  of  its  em- 
ployment from  1950. 


Employment  by  Major  Industry 

The  largest  employment  category  in  Fergus 
County  in  1960  was  agriculture  with  29.7  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  next  largest  was  re- 
tail trade  with  17.2  percent,  and  then  profes- 
sional services  with  13.3  percent.  Together, 
financial  and  other  services  accounted  for 
10.5  percent  of  employment.  That  Fergus  Coun- 
ty is  heavily  dependent  on  agriculture  is  seen 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  region  which  had 
only  18.2  percent  employment  in  agriculture 
and  the  State  which  had  17.1  percent.  However, 
other  counties  in  the  region  such  as  Chouteau 
and  Teton  had  much  larger  percentages  in  agri- 
culture, 53.3  and  43.2  respectively. 

In  Lewistown  in  1960,  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  employed  33.2  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment in  urban  industries  groups.  This  com- 
pares with  26.8  percent  in  the  region  and  25.6 
percent  in  the  State.  Another  22.6  percent  of 
Lewistown's  employment  was  in  professional  ser- 
vices and  18.6  percent  in  financial  and  other 
services.  Together,  these  three  groups,  trade. 
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professional,  financial  and  other  services, 
accounted  for  74.4  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment. 


Changes  in  Occupational  Structure 


The  loss  of  employment  from  1950  to  1960  was 
not  uniform  in  each  occupational  category. 
While  the  total  loss  was  11.5  percent  in  Fer- 
gus County,  the  category  of  farm  manager 
dropped  1R.9  percent,  and  that  of  farm  labor- 
er dropped  53.6  percent.  The  largest  percent 
gain  in  both  the  city  and  County  was  in  pri- 
vate household  workers,  but  this  is  exagger- 
ated in  importance  as  it  represents  gain  on 
a  very  small  base.  In  Lewistown,  the  largest 
significant  gain  was  an  increase  of  28.5  per- 
cent in  professional  occupations.  In  actual 
numbers  of  employed  persons,  this  was  the 
largest  group  in  1960.  Employment  in  sales 
dropped  19.7  percent  while  services  increased 
4.1  percent  in  Lewistown.  Operatives  lost 
36.7  percent. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture  is  basic  to  Lewistown's  economy. 
It  accounted  for  29.7  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment in  the  County  in  1960,  which  is  a  signi- 
ficant drop  from  the  36.7  percent  in  1950. 
The  percent  of  land  in  farms  in  the  County 
rose  in  the  1954-64  decade  from  77.4  percent 
to  85.5  percent,  while  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  County  dropped  from  1,070  to  935.  This 
resulted  in  a  larger  average  farm  unit  of 
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2,484.8  acres  in  1964.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, the  value  of  farm  land  increased  from 
an  average  of  $27.70  per  acre  to  $43.64  per 
acre. 

Winter  wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  Fergus 
County.  In  1966,  there  were  127,900  acres 
planted,  of  which,  125,200  acres  were  harvest- 
ed. The  yield  was  30.0  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  cash  value  amounted  to  $5,404,700.  The 
statewide  average  per  acre  was  26.6  bushels 
in  1966.  The  overall  yield  exceeded  the  av- 
erage even  though  there  was  less  than  normal 
rainfall . 


In  1967,  the  winter  wheat  acres  planted  in- 
creased to  165,700  acres  and  the  acres  har- 
vested to  162,000  acres.  Fergus  County's 
yield  per  acre  remained  at  30.0  bushels  and 
produced  a  cash  value  of  $6,266,000.  State- 
wide the  yield  per  acre  moved  up  to  30.0 
bushels  and  the  output  exceeded  1966  by  31 
percent. 

Barley  is  another  important  grain  crop  in  the 
County.  The  1966  and  1967  acreages  planted 
were  72,900  and  59,400  acres  respectively. 
The  cash  values  for  these  two  years  were 
$2,006,000  and  $1,211,700. 

All  hay  accounted  for  96,600  acres  harvested 
in  1966  with  a  yield  of  1.07  bushels  per  acre. 
The  cash  value  was  $2,770,300.  In  1967, 
95,200  acres  were  harvested  at  a  yield  of  1.40 
bushels  per  acre  with  a  cash  value  of  $2,944,300. 

Barley,  alfalfa  and  oats  are  also  grown,  but 
do  not  contribute  to  the  cash  value  as  those 
noted  above.  In  1966,  the  following  returns 


were  recorded: 


Barley 

Oats 

Alfalfa 


$2,006,600 
$  129,100 
$         7,800 


In  1967,  the  following  returns  were  recorded: 


Barley 

Oats 

Alfalfa 


$1,211,700 
$  76,000 
$         8,000 


Livestock  is  also  important  to  the  County. 
Over  a  three-year  span,  the  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  was  quite  uniform. 


1966 
1967 
1968 


107,800 
106,000 
108,000 


Although  Lewistown  appears  to  have  a  healthy 
economy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk 
of  the  basic  employment  is  30  percent  in  agri- 
culture in  the  County  outside  the  city.   If 
the  agricultural  sector  has  a  setback,  the 
services  that  Lewistown  provides  will  be  in 
less  demand.  The  State  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development  feels  that  fu- 
ture economic  development  probably  will  come 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  processing. 

More  detailed  agricultural  information  is 
available  through  the  USDA  agencies  in  Fergus 
County. 


Retail  Trade 


The  discussion  of  retail  trade  is  expanded 
upon  because  of  the  significance  in  the  pre- 
sent and  future  economic  condition  of  the 
Planning  Area. 

The  City  of  Lewistown  dominates  the  County  in 
number  of  retail  establishments  and  the  trend 
is  to  an  increasing  percentage  of  County  re- 
tail businesses  locating  in  or  near  Lewistown. 
In  1958,  66.8  percent  of  the  retail  stores  were 
in  Lewistown;  by  1963,  72.9  percent  were  lo- 
cated in  Lewistown,  and  by  1967,  the  percent- 
age increased  to  75.0.  Between  1963  and  1967 
the  County  lost  12  businesses  and  there  were 
seven  lost  in  Lewistown.  The  1968  land  use 
survey  by  Clark,  Coleman  and  Rupeiks,  Inc.  re- 
vealed thirteen  retail  establishments  outside 
of  Lewistown  within  the  Planning  Area.  These, 
coupled  with  the  city's  total,  provide  a  better 
indication  of  the  Planning  Area's  dominance  of 
the  County  as  it  accounts  for  82.3  percent  of 
the  retail  establishments  in  the  County.  See 
Table  12. 


Retail  Sales 


Sales  in  Lewistown  increased  36.8  percent  from 
1958  to  1963  while  the  increase  in  the  remaind- 
er of  the  County  was  less  dramatic,  13.8  per- 
cent. The  percent  of  total  County  retail  sales 
made  within  Lewistown  rose  from  83.3  percent  to 
89.5  percent  in  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  retail  sales  per  establishment  increased 
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TABLE  12 

CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  RETAIL  TRADE 
LEWISTOWN,  MONTANA:  1958,  1963,  1967 


Fergus  County 

Lewis town 

Remainder 

Montana 

No.   of  Es 
1958 
1963 
1967 

tablishments 

193 

188 
176 

129 
137 
132 

64 
51 
44 

8,261 
7,797 
7,454 

Sales  ($1000) 
1958 
1963 
1967 

17,294 
23,088 
25,432 

14,802 
20,253 
21,912 

2,492 
2,835 
3,520 

862,577 

965,734 

1,136,643 

No.   of  Employees 
1958 
1963 
1967 

831 
854 
707 

653 
711 
606 

178 
143 
101 

41,663 
38,688 
33,333 

Sales  per 
1958 
1963 
1967 

Establishment 

89,606 
122,809 
144,000 

114,744 
147,832 
162,000 

38,938 
55,588 
80,000 

104.416 
123,860 
152,000 

Sales  per 
1958 
1963 
1967 

Employee 

20,811 
27,035 
35,971 

22,668 
28,485 
36,158 

14,000 
19,825 
34,851 

20,811 
24,962 
34,099 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business 
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at  a  greater  rate  in  the  County  than  in  Lewis- 
town  between  1958  and  1963.  Sales  per  estab- 
lishment within  the  city  continues  to  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana while  those  for  Fergus  County  rose  to 
almost  equal  the  State  in  1963.  The  period 
between  1963  and  1967  produced  less  dramatic 
increases.  Lewistown  sales  increased  6.1  per- 
cent while  the  County  increased  10.1  percent. 
The  city  slipped  in  its  proportion  of  sales 
to  84.5  percent  from  the  1963  high  of  89.5 
percent.  In  1967,  the  sales  per  establish- 
ment remained  considerably  higher  in  the  city. 

TABLE  13 

RETAIL  SALES  PER  ESTABLISHMENT 
1958,   1963,   1967 


Fergus 
Year      Lewistown      County 


Great 
Falls 


Montana 


1958  114,744         89,606       114,937  104,416 

1963  147,832       122,809       224,554  123,860 

1967  162,000       144,000       258,000  152,000 

Source:     U.   S.   Census  of  Business 


A  better  indication  of  the  strength  of  retail 
sales  in  Fergus  County  (and,  therefore,  in 
Lewistown)  is  a  comparison  of  actual   retail 
sales  with  the  estimated  available  sales.   Ta- 
ble 14  shows  the  percent  of  actual   retail 
sales  of  the  available  sales  for  Fergus  County 
in  1963  and  1967.     In  every  category  of  retail 
sales,  Fergus  County  had  actual   sales  greater 


than  100  percent  of  the  available  in  1963, 
showing  that  the  County  was  drawing  sales  from 
outside  of  the  County.     The  sales  category 
"Other  and  Non-store"  shows  the  greatest  dif- 
ference, actual   sales  being  229.3  percent  of 
available.     This  category  includes  hay,  grain 
and  feed  stores  as  well   as  establishments  sell- 
ing primarily  farm  supplies  other  than  hay, 
grain,  feed  and  heavy  equipment.     Also  includ- 
ed are  fuel  oil  dealers,  liquified  petroleum 
gas  dealers,  sporting  goods  stores,  and  liquor 
stores. 

Between  1963  and  1967,  Sales  Management     has 
reported  a  large  increase  in  the  estimated 
available  retail   sales,  going  from  $18,833,000 
in  1963  to  $27,674,000  in  1967.       It  appears 
this  latter  estimate  is  high  in  view  of  the 
1970  population  counts.     Sales  Management  had 
estimated  14,500  population  for  the  County, 
whereas  the  census  count  is  reported  at  12,611 
persons.     This  represents  a  decrease  of  13  per- 
cent from  the  1967  estimate.     If  this  same  per- 
centage is  applied  to  the  total   estimated  sales 
available,   it  then  amounts  to  $24,077,000.   Fol- 
lowing this  same  line  of  thinking,   it  would  in- 
dicate that  Fergus  County  is  still   drawing 
sales  from  outside  the  County.   The  revised  Per- 
cent Actual   of  Available  would  be  105.6  percent 
instead  of  the  91.8  percent  shown  in  Table  14. 

From  the  data  available  it  appears  that  Fergus 
County  and  Lewistown  are  continuing  to  draw 
beyond  the  County  boundaries,   but  that  the 
amount  has  declined  since  1963. 


-Ibid. 
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TABLE  14 


ACTUAL  RETAIL  SALES  VERSUS  AVAILABLE  SALES 


Convenience 

Food 

Drugs 

Hardware 

Gas 
Total 

Primary 

General  Merchandise 

Apparel 

Other  and  Non-store 
Total 

Secondary 

Furniture  &  Appliances 
Automobile 
Eating  &  Drinking 
Total 

All   Retail 


1963 

\,  4,822 

700 

3,437 

2,050 

511,009 


1,631 
1,402 
2,059 
5,092 


653 
4,647 
1,687 
6,987 

$23,088 


Actual  Sales 
($000) 

1967 


Estimated  Available 
Sales  ($000) 

1967 


Percent  Actual  of 
Available 


$  4,201 

618 

5,889 

2,511 

$13,219 


1,874 

910 

2,552 

5,336 


564 
4,740 
1,573 
6,877 

$25,432 


1963 

4,024 
470 
3,163 
1,547 
9,204 


1,325 

1,029 

898 

3,252 


499 
4,309 
1,560 
6,368 

$18,833 


$  5,599 

892 

5,130 

2,269 

$13,890 


2,311 
1,494 
1,301 
5,106 


846 
5,563 
2,269 
8,678 

$27,674 


1963 

119.8 
146.1 
108.7 
132.5 
119.6 


123.1 
136.2 
229.3 
156.6 


130.9 
107.8 
108.1 
109.7 

122.6 


1967 

75.0 

69.2 

114.7 

110.6 

95.1 


81.0 

60.9 

196.1 

104.5 


84.6 
85.2 
69.3 
79.2 

91.8 


U.   S.   Census  of  Business,   1963,   1967 
^Sales  Management,  "Survey  of  Buying  Power,"  1964,  1968  and  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 
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The  second  greatest  divergence  occurred  in 
"Drugs"  which  includes  prescription  drugs  as 
well  as  sundries.  The  high  percent  of  drug 
sales  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  large 
percentage  of  Lewistown's  population  over  65 
years  of  age. 

That  both  "Apparel"  and  "Furniture  and  Appli- 
ances" have  a  significantly  greater  than  100 
percent  sales  shows  best  the  strength  of  Lew- 
istown's retail  trade,  for  these  are  two  items 
that  people  would  be  most  apt  to  travel  to 
Great  Falls  or  Billings  to  buy. 


Employment 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  retail  sales 
in  Lewistown  increased  8.9  percent  from  1958 
to  1963  and  3.2  percent  from  1963  to  1967.  In 
the  same  time  span  employment  in  the  remainder- 
of  the  County  decreased  19.7  percent  from  1958 
to  1963  and  decreased  11.8  percent  from  1963 
to  1967,  thus  continuing  its  trend,  but  at  a 
lower  rate. 


Sales  per  employee  from  1958  to  1963  rose  by 
41.6  percent  in  the  remainder  of  the  County. 
This  rise  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  al- 
most 20  percent  decline  in  number  of  employ- 
ees rather  than  just  an  actual  rise  in  sales. 
From  1963  to  1967  an  increase  of  49.8  percent 
was  recorded.  This  represents  a  real  rise  in 
productivity  as  employment  decreased  11.8  per- 
cent. In  Lewistown,  from  1958  to  1963,  sales 
per  employee  rose  by  25.7  percent  while  employ- 
ment was  rising  8.9  percent.  During  the  period 
from  1963  to  1967  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.5 


percent  coupled  with  a  3.2  percent  increase 
in  number  of  employees. 


Unemployment 


Table  8  shows  past  trends  in  unemployment. 
Lewistown  and  Fergus  County  have  consistently 
had  a  smaller  unemployment  rate  than  the  re- 
gion. State  or  country.  In  1960,  the  largest 
categories  of  unemployment  by  major  occupation 
group  were  in  craftsmen  and  service  with  40 
and  24  persons  unemployed.  Sales  had  20  per- 
sons unemployed.  However,  a  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  3.1  percent  indicated  that  there 
was  not  a  large  supply  of  unemployed  labor  in 
the  County. 


Projections 


Population 


The  population  and  economy  portions  of  this 
report  were  completed  in  1968.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  there  is  sketchy  data  available 
from  the  1970  Census.  In  our  earlier  work,  a 
small  increase  in  population  had  been  expected 
for  Lewistown  because  of  the  growth  in  retail 
sales,  dwelling  unit  counts,  and  other  indi- 
ces. The  subsequent  census  has  negated  this 
assumption.  Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the 
estimates  to  reflect  high,  low  and  saturation 
projections. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rural  sector  will 
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continue  to  lose  population,  but  at  a  decreas- 
ing rate.  The  1970  data  reveals  a  51.0  per- 
cent urban  and  49.0  percent  rural  split  in 
the  present  population.  This  figure  has  lit- 
tle validity  as  all  of  the  development  around 
the  City  of  Lewistown  is  considered  rural, 
which  it  is  not. 

The  city  had  a  surge  of  population  increase 
for  a  one-year  period,  starting  in  July,  1968. 
This  was  caused  by  The  Boeing  Company  person- 
nel locating  in  the  area  to  work  on  the  mis- 
sle  installation.  The  increase  caused  by 
this  influx  was  not  considered  in  developing 
the  projections.  All  projections  are  based 
on  the  "permanent"  population  of  the  area. 

The  preparation  of  small  area  forecasts  is 
most  difficult.  In  view  of  the  1970  Census 
results,  the  State's  regional  forecast  for 
1985  is  probably  high.  It  was  one  of  the 
factors  utilized  in  developing  the  earlier 
projection.  Table  15  provides  the  estimated 
population  for  1970,  1985  and  for  a  satura- 
tion of  development  based  on  the  Comprehensive 
Plan. 

TABLE  15 

ESTIMATED  PLANNING  AREA  POPULATION 

1970  8,800 

1985  Low  11,000 

1985  High  12,500 

Saturation  25,800 

Based  on  the  Comprehensive  Plan 

Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 
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Employment 


At  the  time  of  this  report  preparation  the 
1970  Census  Employment  information  was  not 
available,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  utilized. 
In  projecting  employment,  similar  techniques 
were  used  as  in  the  population  projections. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  high  participa- 
tion rate  of  females  in  the  labor  force  in 
Lewistown  will  continue.  The  following  Table 
16  illustrates  the  projected  employment  for 
the  Planning  Area. 

TABLE  16 

ESTIMATED  PLANNING  AREA  EMPLOYMENT^ 


1970 

3,200 

1975 

3,700 

1980 

4,200 

1985 

4,700 

At  high  population  estimate 
Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 


Retail  Sales 


Here  again,  retail  sales  are  given  broader 
coverage  and  additional  detailing  is  included 
in  these  projections. 

Projections  of  future  retail  sales  in  the  Lew- 
istown Planning  Area  were  based  on  current 
trends  in  Fergus  County  sales  and  on  the  trend 
for  retail  trade  in  the  County  to  concentrate 


TABLE  17 


RETAIL  SALES  PROJECTIONS 
FERGUS  COUNTY,  MONTANA 

($000) 


CONVENIENCE 
Amount  Percent 


PRIMARY 
Amount  Percent 


Year 

1958  8,740         50.5  3,049  17.6 

1963  11,009         47.7  5,092  22.0 

1967  13,219         52.0  5,336  20.9 

1970  15,900         47.0  7,801  23.0 

1975  19,576         47.0  9,580  23.0 

1980  23,938         47.0  11,714  23.0 

1985  26,846         47.0  13,138  23.0 

Percent  change  1958-1963:     33.5  percent 
Average  annual   percent  change:     6.7  percent 

Source:     Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,   Inc. 


SECONDARY 
Amount     Percent 


5,505 
6,987 
6,877 
10,175 
12,495 
15,279 
17,136 


31.9 
30.3 
27.1 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 


Total 

17,294 
23,088 
25,432 
33,916 
41,651 
50,932 
57,120 


in  and  near  Lewis  town.  In  1958,  retail  sales 
in  Lewistown  were  82.6  percent  of  the  total 
County  sales;  by  1963,  Lewistown  sales  were 
87.7  percent  of  total  County  sales.  By  1967, 
the  Lewistown  sales  were  84.5  percent  of  the 
total  County  sales.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  3.1  percent  of  the  sales  outside 
the  city  occurred  in  the  Planning  Area  in  1967. 

Table  17  shows  projections  of  retail  sales  in 
Fergus  County  to  1985  and  the  amount  of  total 


sales  projected  in  the  three  basic  sales  areas 
assuming  a  similar  proportional  breakdown  as 
in  1963. 

Table  18  shows  the  distribution  of  retail  sales 
in  Lewistown  for  1958,  1963,  and  1967.  Since 
a  very  large  percentage  of  Planning  Area  sales 
do,  and  will  continue  to,  occur  in  the  City  of 
Lewistown,  future  distribution  of  Planning  Area 
sales  will  be  almost  identical  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Lewistown  sales. 
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TABLE  18 


RETAIL  SALES,  LEWISTOWN,  MONTANA 


($000) 


CONVENIENCE 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

Year 

Amount     Percent 

Amount     Percent 

Amount     Percent 

Total 

1958 

7,334         49.5 

2,851         19.3 

4,617         31.2 

14,802 

1963 

9,013         44.5 

4,759         23.5 

6,481          32.0 

20,253 

1967 

10,756         50.0 

4,557         21.2 

6,183         28.8 

21,496 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business 


TABLE  19 

RETAIL  SALES,  LEWISTOWN  PLANNING  AREA,  MONTANA 
($000) 


Percent  P.  A.   of 

Lewis town 

Year 

Fergus  Coun 

ty 

Ferg 

us  County 

Planning  Area 

1970 

33,916 

91.0 

30,864 

1975 

41,651 

92.0 

38.319 

1980 

50,932 

92.5 

47,112 

1985 

57,120 

93.0 

53.122 

Source: 

CI 

ark,  Coleman 

& 

Rupeiks 

,  Inc. 
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TABLE  20 

RETAIL  SALES,  LEWISTOWN  PLANNING  AREA,  MONTANA 
($000) 


Year 

1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 


CONVENIENCE 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

13,426 

43.5 

7,404 

24.0 

10,031 

32.5 

30,864 

16,669 

43.5 

9,197 

24.0 

12,454 

32.5 

38,319 

20,494 

43.5 

11,307 

24.0 

15,311 

32.5 

47,112 

23,108 

43.5 

12,749 

24.0 

17,265 

32.5 

53,122 

SUMMARY 


Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc. 


In  analyzing  the  indicators  of  past  perform- 
ance of  population  and  economics  for  the  Plan- 
ning Area,  it  is  easily  seen  that  increases 
have  not  been  dramatic.  The  performance  of 
the  State  of  Montana  is  in  the  same  category. 

Recent  developments  at  the  State  level  indi- 
cate that  a  concerted  program  to  expand  and 
improve  the  economic  base  of  the  State  is  un- 
derway. For  several  years,  Lewistown  has  con- 
ducted its  own  campaign,  although  its  success 
is  limited. 

Lewistown  and  environs  possess  many  of  the 
attributes  necessary  to  attract  growth.  How- 
ever, a  small  skilled  labor  market  may  inhibit 


the  growth  of  some  highly  specialized  indus- 
tries. While  potential  air  traffic  access  is 
good,  the  highway  and  rail  are  not  nearly  as 
good  in  relationship  to  some  of  the  other  com- 
munities in  the  State. 

It  is  going  to  require  a  continuing  program 
at  both  the  local  and  State  levels  if  the  po- 
tential of  this  area  is  to  be  achieved. 
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PRESENT  FORM 
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CHAPTER  5 
I  I 


Existing  Land  Use 

The  present  form  of  the  Planning  Area  is  shown 
on  the  Existing  Land  Use  Map,  Figure  2. 

The  land  use  survey  was  done  in  May  1968. 
There  were  824  acres  of  developed  land  within 
the  City  of  Lewistown.  There  remained  180 
acres  of  vacant  land  and  approximately  7.5 
acres  of  surface  water.  Of  the  total  devel- 
oped land,  38.5  percent  was  developed  in  re- 
sidential uses,  35.1  percent  in  single  family. 
The  largest  single  use  was  in  streets,  alleys 
and  parking  lots,  with  38.9  percent  of  the 
total.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  short 
blocks,  alley  pattern  and  wide  streets  of  the 
original  town  layout.  Four  percent  of  devel- 
oped land  was  in  commercial  use.  Public  uses 
consumed  13.6  percent  with  64.2  acres  in  parks 
and  open  space  and  47.6  acres  in  public  and 
quasi-public  buildings.  Industrial  uses  ac- 
counted for  12.5  acres  or  1.5  percent  of  the 
developed  land. 

In  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  Planning 
Area  there  were  1,223  acres  of  developed  land 
and  145  acres  of  surface  water.  The  total 
Planning  Area  contained  50,642  acres  or  79.1 
square  miles. 

Of  the  total  developed  land,  streets  again 
were  the  major  user  with  over  49  percent,  re- 
sidential uses  accounted  for  just  over  seven 
percent,  conmercial  nearly  two  percent,  pub- 
lic 15  percent,  industry  over  three  percent. 
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POSSIBILITIES 


In  this  chapter  we  examine  the  many  inputs 
assembled  in  the  data  collection  phase  of  this 
project.  These  set  the  scene  for  the  present 
form  of  the  Planning  Area.  This  leads  to  the 
examination  of  the  alternative  forms  avail- 
able for  future  growth. 

Historically  our  communities  were  compactly 
built  and  people  were  dependent  on  one  an- 
other for  protection,  services,  and  the  ex- 
change of  goods.  In  addition,  because  trans- 
portation was  slow,  people  lived  as  close  to 
the  Central  Business  District  as  possible. 

The  technological  changes  have  provided  the 
automobile  and  many  other  developments  which 
allow  cities  to  grow  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Compact  form  is  no  longer  necessary  and  in- 
creasing numbers  move  to  the  little  spot  in 
the  country.  Lewistown's  pattern  of  develop- 
ment reflects  the  "give  me  some  elbow  room" 
concept. 

Unfortunately  this  freedom  has  caused  more 
problems  than  it  has  solved.  With  the  many 
alternatives  open,  there  is  strong  tendency 
toward  scattered,  inefficient  and  uneconomi- 
cal growth.  That  is  why  alternative  approach- 
es to  growth  are  considered.   The  community 
needs  to  be  exposed  to  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive factors  so  they  can  make  their  decisions 
on  growth  patterns.  The  form  must  relate  to 
the  existing  conditions  so  this  will  be  cov- 
ered next. 


PRESENT  FORM 


Existing  Land  Use 

The  present  form  of  the  Planning  Area  is  shown 
on  the  Existing  Land  Use  Map,  Figure  2. 

The  land  use  survey  was  done  in  May  1968. 
There  were  824  acres  of  developed  land  within 
the  City  of  Lewistown.  There  remained  180 
acres  of  vacant  land  and  approximately  7.5 
acres  of  surface  water.  Of  the  total  devel- 
oped land,  38.5  percent  was  developed  in  re- 
sidential uses,  35.1  percent  in  single  family. 
The  largest  single  use  was  in  streets,  alleys 
and  parking  lots,  with  38.9  percent  of  the 
total.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  short 
blocks,  alley  pattern  and  wide  streets  of  the 
original  town  layout.  Four  percent  of  devel- 
oped land  was  in  commercial  use.  Public  uses 
consumed  13.6  percent  with  64.2  acres  in  parks 
and  open  space  and  47.6  acres  in  public  and 
quasi-public  buildings.  Industrial  uses  ac- 
counted for  12.5  acres  or  1.5  percent  of  the 
developed  land. 

In  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  Planning 
Area  there  were  1,223  acres  of  developed  land 
and  145  acres  of  surface  water.  The  total 
Planning  Area  contained  50,642  acres  or  79.1 
square  miles. 

Of  the  total  developed  land,  streets  again 
were  the  major  user  with  over  49  percent,  re- 
sidential uses  accounted  for  just  over  seven 
percent,  conriercial  nearly  two  percent,  pub- 
lic 15  percent,  industry  over  three  percent, 
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FIGURE   2 
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and  transportation,  communications  and  utili- 
ties 21  percent. 

The  street  percentage  represents  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  developed  land.  This  reflects 
all  of  the  roads  in  the  Planning  Area  outside 
the  city  which,  for  the  most  part,  provide 
access  to  Lewis  town  and  other  points  in  the 
State.  Statistically,  the  street  area  between 
the  county  and  city  should  not  be  compared. 


While  the  total  area  figure 
in  the  unincorporated  area 
city,  it  is  not  caused  by  e 
tion.  The  developed  areas 
although  some  sprawl  does  e 
inated  by  development  both 
the  city.  The  developments 
do  not  enjoy  the  usual  urba 
water  and  sewers,  excepting 
the  city  water  line  from  Bi 


for  development 
is  larger  than  the 
xtensive  urbaniza- 
are  rather  compact 
xist.  This  is  dom- 
north  and  south  of 

outside  the  city 
n  services  of  city 

those  uses  along 
g  Springs. 


The  scattered  development  makes  it  uneconomi- 
cal to  extend  public  service  throughout  the 
urbanizing  area.  This  type  of  development 
is  dominated  by  the  use  of  the  automobile  for 
all  trip  purposes,  whether  it  be  for  shopping, 
recreation  or  work,  etc. 

This  outward  expansion  of  low  density  housing 
has  overrun  some  of  the  fine  agricultural  land 
that  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  economy 
of  the  area  if  planted  in  crops  instead  of 
being  used  for  housing. 

The  statistical  tabulations  on  land  use  can 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Condition  of  Structures 


The  condition  of  those  structures  which  dic- 
tate the  form  of  the  Planning  Area  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  With  this  information, 
trends  can  be  identified,  correlations  can 
be  drawn  on  cause  and  effects  of  below  aver- 
age structures. 


The  survey  of  structure 
ducted  in  May,  1968.  In 
tures  were  rated  accord 
from  one  to  five;  one 
and  five  representing  " 
erally,  structures  fall 
age"  category  were  cons 
habilitation  to  at  leas 
"Poor"  ratings  were  ass 
buildings  considered  be 
rehabil i tated. 


exteriors  was  con- 
the  survey  all  struc- 
ing  to  a  numeric  scale 
representing  "good" 
poor"  condition.  Gen- 
ing  in  the  "below  aver- 
idered  capable  of  re- 
t  an  average  condition, 
igned  to  delapidated 
tter  demolished  than 


.1 


The  survey  revealed  2,596  primary'  buildings 
in  the  Planning  Area.  Of  the  total,  121  or 
4.7  percent  were  in  good  condition;  298  or 
11.5  percent  were  in  above  average  condition; 
1,550  or  59.7  percent  were  in  average  condi- 
tion; 515  or  19.8  percent  were  in  below  av- 
erage condition;  and  112  or  4.3  percent  were 
in  poor  condition. 


Accessory  structures,  such  as  private  ga- 
rages and  garden  sheds  were  not  counted. 
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On  a  block  basis,  about  eight  blocks  had  80 
percent  or  more  structures  in  below  average 
or  poor  condition.  Forty-eight  blocks  had 
between  50  and  80  percent  of  structures  in 
poor  or  below  average  condition  and  89  blocks 
had  between  20  and  50  percent  in  such  condi- 
tion. The  remaining  163  developed  blocks  had 
less  than  20  percent  of  such  structures. 

It  is  indicative  to  note  that  while  there  is 
a  high  percentage  of  the  below  average  and 
poor  rated  structures  throughout  most  of  the 
Planning  Area,  they  are  concentrated.  These 
occur  southeast  of  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict in  the  area  of  Miller  Street,  northwest 
of  the  Central  Business  District  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  in  the  northwest  fringe  of  the 
urbanized  area. 

The  blocks  with  "poor"  structure  ratings  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Central  Business  District 
present  opportunities  for  either  public  or 
private  renewal.  These  areas  could  be  trans- 
formed into  serving  the  area's  need  for  an 
improved  housing  stock,  particularly  for  the 
older  and  young  married  population  segments 
that  could  live  in  multiple  family  structures. 

The  areas  rated  poor  northerly  of  the  city 
lack  the  public  improvements  required  in  pre- 
sent day  subdivisions.  This  is  further  ham- 
pered by  mixtures  of  incompatible  uses  which 
are  encouraged  by  the  lack  of  any  land  use 
control  in  the  county.  The  condition  of  these 
areas  appears  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  re- 
habilitation stage,  so  replacement  is  the  only 
solution. 

Figure  3  depicts  the  five  point  ratings  for 
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the  Planning  Area.  The  tabular  summary  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Appendix. 


Other  Factors 


During  the  decade  of  the  60' s  nearly  all  the 
new  residential  construction  occurred  early 
in  the  decade.  The  increase  in  part  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Boeing  Minuteman  I  project 
which  put  tremendous  pressure  on  the  housing 
stock.  Unfortunately,  no  records  exist  to 
measure  the  direct  effect  of  this  project. 

The  total  residential  permits  are  listed  be- 
low: 


1961  -  27 

1962  -  31 

1963  -  29 

1964  -  12 


1965-4 
1966-1 
1967-0 

1968  -  0  (through 
September] 


Forty-eight  of  the  total  104  permits  issued 
were  for  homes  located  in  two  new  subdivisions 
south  of  the  original  townsite.  There  are  122 
platted  lots  remaining  undeveloped  in  these 
two  subdivision,  of  these,  only  32  lots  are 
on  an  improved  street.  The  rest  of  the  per- 
mits show  scattered  construction  throughout 
the  city.  Of  these,  about  one-third  were  lo- 
cated northeast  of  First  Avenue. 

Building  permits  are  not  required  in  the  county 
so  no  records  are  available  to  determine  any 
possible  trends.  It  is  observed  on  both  the 
Existing  Land  Use  and  Condition  of  Structures 
maps.  Figures  2  and  3,  that  it  has  been  confined 


to  existing  State  and  County  roads  and  along 
Spring  Creek. 

Flooding  has  long  been  a  problem  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Planning  Area.  This  has  been  con- 
fined to  portions  of  the  city  near  Big  Spring 
Creek  and  the  watershed  to  the  south.  The  com- 
munity, working  with  the  Fergus  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District,  City  of  Lewis- 
town  and  Fergus  County  Commissioners,  has  de- 
veloped a  Watershed  Work  Plan  Big  Spring  Creek. 
This  project  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter 
VIII. 


Public  Facilities 


In  consideration  of  the  present  form  of  the 
community,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
skeletal  framework,  the  highways,  water  and 
sewer  lines.  These  three  factors  are  crucial 
requirements  if  urbanization  is  to  take  place. 

Those  areas  which  enjoy  all  three  services 
are  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 
Planning  Area,  the  City  of  Lewistown.  Out- 
side the  city,  housing  is  found  along  the 
various  roads  and  highways.  The  densities 
are  low  as  they  provide  their  own  wells  and 
individual  septic  systems. 

The  basic  highway  connection  around  the  com- 
munity has  undergone  little  change  through 
the  years.  Lewistown  is  not  served  by  the 
Interstate  highway  system.  This  system  pass- 
es far  to  the  south.  In  terms  of  local  needs, 
it  has  largely  been  in  response  to  new  devel- 
opment requirements. 


The  city  enjoys  an  outstanding  water  supply. 
There  is  ample  supply  and  little  restriction 
on  direction  of  expansion.  It  has  not  been 
a  negative  factor  in  stopping  adjacent  areas 
from  annexing  and  receiving  service. 

Sanitary  sewers  are  available  to  all  develop- 
ment in  the  city.  The  situation  is  much  the 
same  as  water,  gravity  line  expansion  has 
been  possible  to  acconmodate  growth  as  needed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  city  has  not  used  the 
provision  of  these  public  facilities  to  guide 
the  direction  of  growth.  It  has  flown  indis- 
criminately without  an  overall  concept  or 
goal. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Trend  City 


As  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  Preliminary 
Plan,  a  "Trend  City"  scheme  was  prepared. 
This  scheme  indicated  the  apparent  trend  and 
direction  of  development.  It  was  utilized  as 
a  sounding  board  to  involve  the  Planning  Board 
in  the  understanding  and  preparation  of  the 
Preliminary  Plan. 

What  is,  and  has  been  happening,  is  rather 
typical  considering  the  time  span  and  size  of 
the  community.  There  are  the  strip  commer- 
cial, poorly  maintained  industrial  areas,  a 
variety  of  mixed  and  scattered  uses,  a  lack 
of  dwelling  types,  etc.  The  Central  Business 
District  is  devoted  to  the  automobile,  with 
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little  concern  for  the  pedestrian  shopper  who 
buys  the  merchandise. 

It  was  not  intended  to  paint  a  picture  of 
gloom,  but  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping and/or  correcting  some  of  these  trends. 
The  Planning  Board  is  aware  that  there  are 
many  options  open  in  guiding  the  growth  and 
redevelopment  of  a  community. 

Public  services  under  the  present  trend  would 
be  the  most  costly;  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion most  difficult,  and  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities impossible  without  substantial  in- 
creases in  tax  resources. 

There  would  be  further  costs  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  area.  Big  Spring  Creek  would  be- 
come even  less  accessible,  as  well  as  more 
polluted.  The  fine  agricultural  lands  in 
some  areas  would  be  developed  with  scattered 
housing. 

The  Planning  Area  has  its  problems,  but  mas- 
sive programs  are  not  needed  to  correct  those 
problems.  The  emphasis  can  be  on  long-range, 
continuing  programs  that  can  avoid  and  improve 
conditions  which  detract  from  the  area. 


Preliminary  Plan 

The  Preliminary  Plan  is  a  refinement  of  the 
"Trend  City"  plan  just  discussed.  There  are 
many  features  in  the  Preliminary  Plan  which 
are  markedly  different. 

The  Preliminary  Plan  provides  for  a  wider 
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array  of  dwelling  types,  although  single-fam- 
ily detached  housing  will  continue  to  predom- 
inate. It  is  envisioned  the  portion  of  area 
adjacent  to  the  Central  Business  District, 
which  is  in  poor  repair,  would  provide  the 
needed  land  area  for  high  density  development. 

The  major  recommendations  include: 

1.  Central  Business  District.  The  highway 
network  could  be  modified  to  remove  the 
through  traffic  from  Main  Street.  By  ac- 
complishing this,  a  pedestrian  mall  would 
be  possible. 

2.  Governmental  Complex.  The  feasibility  of 
a  joint  City-County  Administration  Build- 
ing should  be  considered.  If  this  is  not 
deemed  appropriate,  there  will  still  be  a 
need  to  build  a  new  City  Hall  complex. 

3.  Hospital-Professional  Complex.  The  Pre- 
liminary Plan  identifies  an  area  near  the 
existing  City  Hall  site.  This  was  recom- 
mended over  a  periphery  site. 

4.  Range  in  Dwelling  Types.  The  Plan  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  both  young  married  couples  and 
"senior  citizens."  The  Plan  envisions  a 
conversion  to  more  multiple  family  struc- 
tures in  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Central  Business  District. 

5.  Green  Belt-Open  Space.  It  was  recommended 
that  measures  be  considered  to  assure  the 
retention  of  creek  frontage  along  Big 
Spring  Creek  and  other  water  courses  in 
the  Planning  Area. 
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6.  Containment  of  Growth.  It  was  recommended 
that  guidelines  for  the  direction(s)  of 
growth  should  be  developed. 

7.  Protection  of  Agricultural  Lands.   The 
Plan,  through  the  "containment"  approach 
noted  above,  envisions  the  preservation 
of  the  agricultural  lands  around  the  ur- 
banizing area. 

The  form  of  growth  and  recommendations  repre- 
sent a  direction,  or  approach,  to  guiding  the 
future  of  the  Planning  Area.  This  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Preliminary 
Plan  Refinement  covered  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 


Preliminary  Plan  Refinement 


This  section  deals  with  the  Planning  Board's 
review  of  the  Preliminary  Plan  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  this  consulting  firm  for  review  in 
February,  1969.  Because  of  the  initial  pre- 
paration of  the  "Trend  City"  plan  and  its  re- 
view, the  Preliminary  Plan  was  a  reflection 
of  the  Planning  Board's  desires  for  future 
development. 

Coments  were  solicited  from  interested  and 
affected  agencies.  The  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment staff  has  expressed  some  concern  regard- 
ing the  couplet  proposed  to  relieve  Main 
Street  through  the  Central  Business  District. 
Their  main  concerns  were  expressed  as  follows: 

1.  The  transitions  at  either  end  of  the  coup- 
let are  shown  schematically  as  diagonals. 


They  feel  the  right-of-way  cost  would  be 
high  and  that  construction  of  the  west 
end  would  be  difficult  because  of  the 
grade. 

2.  They  question  whether  Janeaux  and  Broad- 
way Streets  are  capable  of  handling  pre- 
sent and  projected  volumes  without  exten- 
sive reconstruction.  They  also  are  ques- 
tioning who  is  to  be  responsible  for  re- 
construction if  it  is  necessary. 

They  note  that  extensive  work  was  done  on  Main 
Street  in  1963  and  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  First  Avenue  intersection,  it  will  be  cap- 
able of  handling  the  projected  1990  volumes. 
The  needed  intersection  capacity  can  probably 
be  gained  by  eliminating  parking  for  one  block 
on  both  sides  of  Main  Street. 

The  position  of  this  consulting  firm  was  that 
Main  Street  may  very  well  have  the  geometries 
required  to  handle  a  15,000  ADT,  but  that 
volume  of  traffic  was  not  compatible  with  the 
retail  function  of  the  core  area.  This  pro- 
gram does  not  include  a  detailed  Central  Busi- 
ness District  plan,  making  it  even  more  im- 
portant to  keep  as  many  options  open  when  this 
plan  is  finally  done. 

City  officials  indicated  that  it  was  their 
opinion  that  the  couplet  streets  were  capable 
of  handling  the  volume  and  type  of  traffic  ex- 
pected. 

The  question  of  cost  is  moot  at  this  juncture. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  city  and 
State  positions,  but  the  project  has  merit  and 
an  eventual  agreement  will  of  necessity  be 
reached. 
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The  other  major  area  of  concern  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  projected  school  sites.  Sites  H 
were  considered  for  the  projected  1985  needs,  PI 
as  well  as  at  saturation.  This  was  done  us- 
ing a  K-6,  7-8,  9-12  grade  structure  at  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  locations,  as  agreed  upon,  are  shown  on 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  map  and  discussed  in 
the  text  on  schools. 

As  the  soils  interpretations  became  available 
they  were  compared  with  the  land  use  propo- 
sals. That  added  information  basically  for- 
tified the  configuration  as  presented. 

At  the  outset  of  this  phase  of  the  program 
the  consultants  worked  with  the  Planning 
Board  in  outlining  an  approach  to  the  review 
and  improvement  of  Goals  and  the  Preliminary 
Plan.  After  receiving  this  information  and 
their  own  review,  the  Planning  Board  adopted 
the  Preliminary  Plan  as  presented,  and  their 
Goals  which  are  covered  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  6 
I  I 


within  existing  residential  areas  and  en- 
courage the  removal  or  repair  of  all 
blighted  and  deteriorated  structures. 

4.  Encourage  the  raising  of  development  stand- 
ards on  the  fringe  area  of  the  city.  En- 
courage the  requirement  of  full  "city  ser- 
vices" in  these  areas. 

5.  Encourage  developers  to  take  advantage  of 
natural  and  man-made  features  to  maximize 
the  environment  and  the  livability  of  the 
urban  area. 

6.  Limit  high  density  developments  to  areas 
adjacent  to  the  CBD,  adjacent  to  large 
open  areas,  with  good  vehicular  access, 
adequate  city  services  that  will  not  be 
disruptive  to  low  density  development. 

7.  Encourage  development  of  well-designed 
and  well-located  mobile  home  parks  rather 
than  the  indiscriminate  placing  of  mobile 
homes  on  individual  lots. 

8.  Encourage  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary regulatory  measures  to  implement  the 
above  goals. 

The  residential  goals  recognize  the  varied  re- 
sidential requirements  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity. There  is  a  strong  desire  to  protect 
the  residential  areas  and  to  promote  sound  re- 
sidential expansion.  The  need  to  improve  the 
already  blighted  residential  conditions  is  re- 
cognized and  programs  need  to  be  developed  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  action. 
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GOALS 


The  goals  contained  in  this  report  represent 
a  reexamination  and  elaboration  of  the  work 
done  in  earlier  phases  of  this  project.  The 
Planning  Board  utilized  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  assist  in 
this  task.  These  goals  delineate  areas  of 
concern  and  the  frame  for  planning  and  action 
programs. 

These  goals  are  descriptions  of  ends  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Planning  Area  should  strive  to 
achieve.  They  are  both  negative  and  positive 
as  they  are  directed  to  the  correction  of  ex- 
isting problems  and  toward  setting  the  tenor 
for  future  development. 

These  goals  that  follow  were  adopted  by  the 
Planning  Board  at  their  October  22,  1970  meet- 
ing. Following  each  of  the  goal  areas  there 
is  a  brief  explanatory  statement  illustrating 
the  goal  statements. 


RESIDENTIAL 


Protect  the  desirable  residential  areas 
from  the  encroachment  of  incompatible  or 
unrelated  uses. 

Develop  residential  areas  with  density 
patterns  that  are  related  to  existing  and 
proposed  public  facilities  and  services. 


Develop  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  blight  and  deterioration 


within  existing  residential  areas  and  en- 
courage the  removal  or  repair  of  all 
blighted  and  deteriorated  structures. 

4.  Encourage  the  raising  of  development  stand- 
ards on  the  fringe  area  of  the  city.  En- 
courage the  requirement  of  full  "city  ser- 
vices" in  these  areas. 

5.  Encourage  developers  to  take  advantage  of 
natural  and  man-made  features  to  maximize 
the  environment  and  the  livability  of  the 
urban  area. 

6.  Limit  high  density  developments  to  areas 
adjacent  to  the  CBD,  adjacent  to  large 
open  areas,  with  good  vehicular  access, 
adequate  city  services  that  will  not  be 
disruptive  to  low  density  development. 

7.  Encourage  development  of  well-designed 
and  well -located  mobile  home  parks  rather 
than  the  indiscriminate  placing  of  mobile 
homes  on  individual  lots. 

8.  Encourage  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary regulatory  measures  to  implement  the 
above  goals. 

The  residential  goals  recognize  the  varied  re- 
sidential requirements  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity. There  is  a  strong  desire  to  protect 
the  residential  areas  and  to  promote  sound  re- 
sidential expansion.  The  need  to  improve  the 
already  blighted  residential  conditions  is  re- 
cognized and  programs  need  to  be  developed  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  action. 
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COMMERCIAL 


1.  Retain  the  Central  Business  District  as 
the  hub  of  activity,  functioning  as  the 
administrative,  commercial,  cultural  and 
financial  center  of  the  County. 

2.  Encourage  commercial  development  charac- 
terized by  proper  location,  adequate  sites, 
sufficient  off-street  parking  and  attrac- 
tive and  appropriate  design. 

3.  Discourage  strip  development  along  arter- 
ial streets.  Encourage  the  improvement 
of  existing  commercial  areas  along  arter- 
ials  by  grouping  related  uses  into  orderly 
clusters,  thus  reducing  traffic  hazards 
and  congestion  on  arterial  streets  and 
improving  the  visual  image  of  those  streets. 

4.  Provide  the  vehicle  to  explore  the  various 
approaches  to  improving  the  Central  Busi- 
ness area,  both  the  short-  and  long-term. 

5.  Encourage  development  that  will  enhance 
the  community's  ability  to  increase  its 
capture  of  the  available  tourist  dollar. 

The  commercial  goals  recognize  the  need  to 
control  commercial  development,  yet  provide 
for  the  shopping  needs  of  the  region.  It  is 
desired  that  the  Central  Business  District 
retain  its  position  as  the  hub  of  activity. 
This  will  require  improvements  of  both  public 
and  private  to  redevelop  and  improve  the  area. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


1.  Encourage  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  inventory  of  industrial  lands 
adequate  in  both  quantity  and  quality  to 
attract  desirable  industries. 

2.  Protect  desirable  or  potentially  desirable 
industrial  lands  from  pre-emption  by  re- 
sidential or  other  unrelated  or  incompat- 
ible uses. 

3.  Upgrade  existing  sites  to  meet  current 
standards  and  criteria. 

4.  Provide  the  necessary  regulatory  measures 
to  minimize  the  pollution  of  air  and  water 
resources  by  industrial  waste. 

5.  Recognize  the  need  for  general  industrial 
areas  which  are  functionally  efficient, 
but  which  are  not  necessarily  attractive. 

6.  Provide  for  the  proper  location  of  indus- 
trial uses  according  to  the  demands  on 
public  facilities,  such  as  sewer,  water, 
streets  and  highways,  etc. 

7.  Protect  adjacent  areas  from  industry 
through  performance  standards  on  dust, 
noise,  odors,  etc. 


The  industrial  goals  recognize  the  need  to 
provide  and  encourage  industrial  development, 
however,  this  development  must  be  at  high 
standards  that  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
natural  attributes  of  the  area. 


AGRICULTURAL 


1.  Provide  continued  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  economic 
base  of  the  community. 

2.  Develop  protective  measures  against  urban 
sprawl  moving  into  agricultural  areas. 

3.  Encourage  protection  measures  such  as 
flood  control,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, etc.  for  the  agricultural  lands. 

These  goals  on  agriculture  can  have  far  reach- 
ing effects  on  the  preserving  of  agricultural 
land  from  encroachment  if  effective  implemen- 
tation measures  are  adopted  by  the  city  and 
County.  This  could  be  through  sound  tax  re- 
lief, zoning  and  utility  extension  policies. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

1.  Encourage  the  protection  of  the  natural 
resources  and  encourage  their  wise  manage- 
ment, proper  development  and  where  appro- 
priate, the  re-use  of  the  property. 

2.  Encourage  water  and  air  pollution  controls 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  continued 
livable  healthful  condition. 


Encourage  the  protection  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding hillside  area. 


The  preservation  of  the  quality  of  the  air 
and  water  resources  of  the  Planning  Area  are 
of  utmost  importance.  The  natural  features 
in  and  around  Lewistown  are  its  strongest  at- 
tributes to  good  living  conditions. 


PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

1.  Encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  variety  of 
open  spaces. 

2.  Encourage  the  development  of  a  green  belt 
along  Big  Spring  Creek  and  other  major 
water  courses. 

3.  Encourage  the  joint  use  of  park  and  re- 
creational activities  with  the  schools. 

4.  Encourage  the  provision  of  open  spaces  for 
the  pedestrian  in  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict. 

5.  Consider  the  needs  of  the  various  age  lev- 
els in  the  community  in  park  development. 

6.  Scale  facilities  and  land  areas  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  area  served,  at  present 
and  in  the  future. 

7.  Consider  wherever  possible  the  linking  of 
parks  and  open  spaces. 

8.  Encourage  the  preparation  of  a  sustained 
improvement  program  for  the  parks  acquired 
through  the  subdivision  requirements. 
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Lewistown  is  enhanced  by  the  rim  of  hills 
which  provide  ever-changing  vistas  for  its 
residents.  These  hillsides  should  in  many 
cases  be  preserved  for  permanent  open  space. 
As  development  continues  along  Big  Spring 
Creek,  the  fisherman,  hiker,  nature  lover, 
etc.  will  find  his  way  blocked  from  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  the  area.  With  the  completion 
of  the  watershed  project,  even  more  people 
will  ascend  to  its  banks  and  close  it  off  for 
all  to  enjoy.  A  program  is  needed  to  keep 
this  and  other  water  courses  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Lewistown  has  done  a  great  deal  to  support  an 
active  year  around  recreational  program.  Lead- 
ership in  this  area  should  continue  to  provide 
the  services  desired  and  needed  by  the  various 
age  groups  in  the  community. 

There  must  be  a  balance  between  acquisition 
and  development  of  park  and  open  spaces.  A 
long-term  capital  improvements  program  is 
needed  to  help  implement  this  goal. 


TRANSPORTATION 


1.  Work  towards  a  balanced  highway  network 
to  serve  the  existing  and  projected  land 
use  pattern. 

2.  Encourage  adequate  street  design  and  con- 
struction standards  to  be  applied  in  all 
new  construction  and  in  reconstruction  on 
existing  facilities. 
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3.  Encourage  the  development  of  underground 
utilities  prior  to  the  construction  or  re- 
construction of  streets  and  highways. 

4.  Encourage  the  direction  of  traffic  flow 

in  the  Central  Business  District  and  other 
areas  having  large  volumes  of  pedestrian 
traffic  around  the  CBD  on  routes  with 
fewer  points  of  conflict.  Plan  a  reason- 
able by-pass  of  the  CBD  which  has  fewer 
contacts  with  other  traffic  and  pedestrians. 

5.  Encourage  the  continued  effort  to  maintain 
adequate  air  connections  to  the  community. 

6.  Strive  to  provide  the  community  with  a 
balanced  intrastate  transportation  system. 

7.  Develop  procedures  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  public's  interest  in 
the  development  adjacent  to  arterial  high- 
ways. 

8.  Provide  for  controlled  access  of  all  fu- 
ture arterial  streets,  i.e.  access  only 
at  street  intersections. 


The  City  of  Lewistown  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  improving  and  maintaining  its 
local  street  network.  Unfortunately  the 
routes  leading  to  the  community  are  not  too 
well  maintained.  Improvement  to  these  routes 
is  badly  needed. 

There  is  a  growing  need  to  provide  physical 
separation  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  move- 
ments in  the  CBD.  Increasing  traffic  vol- 
umes directed  through  the  major  traffic  at- 
traction in  the  region  is  no  longer  acceptable. 


For  the  continued  safety  of  the  pedestrian, 
convenience  of  the  motorist,  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  merchants,  a  by-pass  route 
is  urgently  needed. 

The  continuing  struggle  to  maintain  adequate 
air  service  is  most  important  to  the  com- 
munity's future.  The  existing  airport  must 
grow  with  the  needs  of  the  private  and  com- 
mercial carriers  using  it.  Development  detri- 
mental to  the  airport  and  its  future  must  not 
be  allowed  to  occur. 


ENVIRONMENT 


1.  Encourage  development  of  a  wider  variety 
of  living  environments. 

2.  Encourage  development  to  take  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  environment. 

3.  Recognize  the  need  to  secure  a  healthful 
and  attractive  environment  for  this  and 
future  populations. 

4.  Recognize  the  need  to  examine  the  commu- 
nity, identify  its  many  shortcomings, 
the  areas  of  blight  and  mixed  land  uses, 
etc.,  as  these  areas  require  a  continuing 
recognition  and  action  programs  to  move 
ahead. 


5.  Establish  a  program  for  improving  the  en- 
trance to  the  community. 

Within  the  Planning  Area  today  there  is  little 
variety  in  housing.  True  multiple  housing  is 


near  non-existent.  For  the  most  part  there 
are  single-family  residences  converted  to 
multi -family  use.  There  is  a  need  to  locate 
high  density  housing  within  close  proximity  to 
the  CBD.  No  public  transportation  exists  and 
these  residents  should  be  able  to  walk  to  ob- 
tain their  needed  purchases  and  services. 

Single-family  housing  has  never  advanced  be- 
yond the  monotony  of  "cooky  cutter"  subdivi- 
sion development.  Techniques  of  planned  unit 
development  are  possible  on  a  small  scale  to 
serve  Lewistown.  It  can  provide  amenities  not 
available  in  conventional  developments  for  all 
income  levels. 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  blighted  hous- 
ing conditions  that  exist  within  the  Planning 
Area.  This  can  be  done  either  privately  or  by 
a  combination  of  public  and  private  agencies 
to  provide  these  residents  with  a  better  way 
of  life. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Encourage  the  coordination  of  the  various 
entities  which  provide  the  vital  services 
which  make  development  possible. 

Encourage  the  provision  of  public  utili- 
ties, services  and  facilities  in  an  order- 
ly and  efficient  arrangement. 

Encourage  installation  of  all  utilities 
underground. 
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4.  Encourage  the  adoption  of  the  arterial 
street  plan  by  the  legislative  bodies  and 
develop  implementation  procedures. 

5.  Recognize  that  municipal  services  should 
not  be  extended  outside  the  city  limits. 

6.  Provide  continued  surveillance  of  the 
storm  sewer,  sanitary  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems in  order  to  expand  and  enlarge  the 
system  to  meet  the  expected  continued 
growth. 

7.  Discourage  the  further  development  of  spe- 
cial service  district  to  provide  services 
to  individual  developments. 

Compact  development  will  not  cause  the  dispro- 
portionate public  investment  in  utilities  that 
is  the  trademark  of  scattered  urbanization. 
The  existing  system  must  be  maintained  to  as- 
sure the  residents  of  a  high  quality  uninter- 
rupted service. 

There  should  be  a  program  for  placement  under- 
ground of  all  overhead  lines  in  the  urban  area. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  CBD  where  the 
overhead  lines  are  an  eyesore. 


URBAN  DESIGN 


1.  Strive  to  achieve  an  environment  which  is 
functional  and  visually  attractive,  and 
which  encourages  the  best  principles  of 
urban  design. 
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3. 


Encourage  the  attainment  of  good  urban  de- 
sign without  sacrificing  econoniy  of  devel- 
opment. 

Encourage  a  better  relationship  and  tran- 
sition between  various  land  uses. 


There  is  a  need  to  put  development  at  a  human 
scale.  The  CBD  should  be  a  place  of  beauty, 
with  planting  strips,  small  parks,  street  fur- 
niture and  the  like,  a  pleasant  place  to  shop. 
Public  buildings  should  generate  a  feeling  of 
community  pride,  something  that  cannot  be  said 
of  the  present  City  Hall. 

Many  of  the  goals  expressed  here  are  also  in 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  Map  and  other  descrip- 
tive material  contained  in  this  report.  Be- 
yond this  report  and  program  there  will  be  a 
need  to  establish  policies  and  programs  at 
various  levels  of  government  to  see  that  this 
work  is  done. 


Low  Density  -  Single-family  Units: 

.  Where  a  substantial  portion  of  lots  are 
already  developed  as  low  density. 

.  On  land  with  from  ten  to  25  foot  slope  in 
100  feet. 

In  flood  hazard  areas. 

.  On  land  with  limited  accessibility  to,  or 
isolation  from,  urban  services. 


CHAPTER  7 

I         I 


High  Density  -  Multi-family  Units: 

.  On  land  adjoining,  or  convenient  to,  major 
arterials. 

.  On  land  adjoining  shopping  centers,  cul- 
tural centers,  or  having  special  amenities 
of  view,  water  access  of  permanent  open 
space. 

.  In  areas  where  a  substantial  number  of 
housing  units  are  substandard  and  adjacent 
to  the  CBD. 

.  Mobile  home  units  situated  in  mobile  home 
parks  can  be  treated  as  multi-family  resi- 
dential uses  and  be  functionally  conven- 
ient to  a  major  arterial. 

Residential  street  systems  should  be  designed 
to  provide  maximum  circulation  and  some  open 
space  for  common  use. 
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4.  Encourage  the  adoption  of  the  arterial 
street  plan  by  the  legislative  bodies  and 
develop  implementation  procedures. 

5.  Recognize  that  municipal  services  should 
not  be  extended  outside  the  city  limits. 

6.  Provide  continued  surveillance  of  the 
storm  sewer,  sanitary  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems in  order  to  expand  and  enlarge  the 
system  to  meet  the  expected  continued 
growth. 

7.  Discourage  the  further  development  of  spe- 
cial service  district  to  provide  services 
to  individual  developments. 

Compact  development  will  not  cause  the  dispro- 
portionate public  investment  in  utilities  that 
is  the  trademark  of  scattered  urbanization. 
The  existing  system  must  be  maintained  to  as- 
sure the  residents  of  a  high  quality  uninter- 
rupted service. 

There  should  be  a  program  for  placement  under- 
ground of  all  overhead  lines  in  the  urban  area. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  CBD  where  the 
overhead  lines  are  an  eyesore. 


URBAN  DESIGN 


Strive  to  achieve  an  environment  which  is 
functional  and  visually  attractive,  and 
which  encourages  the  best  principles  of 
urban  design. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


During  the  early  phases  of  this  project  the 
Planning  Board  developed  and  adopted  the  De- 
velopment Standards  for  the  Planning  Area. 
These  standards  set  forth  the  guidelines  for 
development  and  are  reflected  in  the  Plan. 
They  provide  the  framework  used  in  evaluating 
the  various  services  provided  by  public  agen- 
cies, and  enable  the  determination  of  what 
will  be  needed  at  a  given  level  of  community 
development.  These  standards  should  not  be 
applied  as  an  exact  measure,  but  serve  as  a 
guide  for  that  which  the  community  should 
strive  to  achieve. 


RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 


Residential  development  is  characterized  by 
various  densities  of  development.  There  are 
extremes,  but  ranges  generally  are  from  two 
dwelling  units  to  twenty-five  dwelling  units 
per  gross  acre.  Density  is  the  determinant 
of  the  size  and  spacing  of  arterial  streets; 
location  and  number  of  schools,  parks  and 
commercial  areas;  location  and  capacity  of 
the  public  utilities. 


The  following  criteria  shall  be  used  as  a 
guideline  to  determine  the  appropriate  den- 
sity for  any  given  area  within  a  community: 


Low  Density  -  Single-family  Units: 

.  Where  a  substantial  portion  of  lots  are 
already  developed  as  low  density. 

.  On  land  with  from  ten  to  25  foot  slope  in 
100  feet. 

.  In  flood  hazard  areas. 

.  On  land  with  limited  accessibility  to,  or 
isolation  from,  urban  services. 


High  Density  -  Multi-family  Units: 

.  On  land  adjoining,  or  convenient  to,  major 
arterials. 

.  On  land  adjoining  shopping  centers,  cul- 
tural centers,  or  having  special  amenities 
of  view,  water  access  of  permanent  open 
space. 

.  In  areas  where  a  substantial  number  of 
housing  units  are  substandard  and  adjacent 
to  the  CBD. 

.  Mobile  home  units  situated  in  mobile  home 
parks  can  be  treated  as  multi-family  resi- 
dential uses  and  be  functionally  conven- 
ient to  a  major  arterial. 

Residential  street  systems  should  be  designed 
to  provide  maximum  circulation  and  some  open 
space  for  common  use. 
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COMMERCIAL  AREAS 


Commercial  development  has  a  close  and  predic- 
table relationship  to  community  development. 
A  given  level  of  population  and  income  creates 
a  demand  for  a  given  level  of  business  and  ser- 
vice. A  compatible  relationship  between  busi- 
ness districts  and  nearby  residential  areas 
is  possible  through  use  of  topography,  tran- 
sitional areas,  alleys,  back-up  lots,  land- 
scaped features  and  fences  or  walls. 

The  following  criteria  are  offered  for  future 
development. 


Central  Business  District  (CBD) 


The  CBD  should  be  the  major  commercial  and 
service  area  of  the  community  and  serve  as  a 
regional  shopping  center.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  CBD  as  the  central  commercial  cen- 
ter, the  following  criteria  are  essential: 

.  Ample,  convenient  low  cost  off-street  park- 
ing. 

.  Minimal  conflict  between  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic. 

.  Elimination  of  uses  which  do  not  contri- 
bute to  its  unique  and  important  purpose. 

.  Aesthetic  attractiveness  stressed  through 
architectural  treatment,  landscaping  and 
the  provision  of  areas  designed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  pedestrian. 
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.  Inclusion  at  suitable  fringe  locations: 

1.  Appropriate  governmental  offices 

2.  High  density  apartments 

3.  Wholesale,  storage,  distribution  and 
light  manufacturing  facilities. 

.  Office  space  for  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional uses. 

.  Convenient  vehicular  access  to  the  area 
via  freeway  and/or  major  arterials. 


Neighborhood  Centers 


Neighborhood  centers  satisfy  the  daily  needs 
of  the  population  and  should  be  limited  to 
convenience  goods  and  personal  services  so 
that  they  do  not  become  centers  of  business 
activities  which  are  unrelated  to  the  neigh- 
borhood service  functions. 


Location  -  intersections  of  collector 
streets  and/or  minor  arterials. 

Radius  of  service  area  -  1/2  mile. 

Minimum  population  to  support  -  3,000  to 
4,000. 

Gross  site  land  area  -  3  to  5  acres. 

Desirable  maximum  size  of  center  as  per- 
centage of  total  area  servied:  1.25X 
(1  acre/1,000  population). 

Number  of  stores  -  5  to  20. 


Range  of  gross  floor  area 
35,000  square  feet. 


15,000  to 


Minimum  parking  requirements  - 
(parking  to  gross  floor  area). 


2.2  to  1 


Highway-oriented  Commercial 


Highway-oriented  commercial  consists  of  such 
uses  as  automobile  dealers,  discount  stores, 
motels,  service  stations,  auto  repair  garages, 
mobile  home  sales  and  drive-ups.  These  types 
of  businesses  generally  depend  upon  a  large 
land  mass,  a  flow  of  traffic  and  easy  access- 
ibility by  that  traffic.  Since  facilities  of 
this  type  are  designed  to  attract  through 
traffic,  they  should  be  located  so  as  to  have 
the  least  possible  conflict  with  local  busi- 
ness traffic. 

Highway-oriented  business  should  be  located 
functionally  convenient  to  intersections  of 
primary  arterial s. 

The  extension  of  highway  activities  as  strip 
developments  should  be  discouraged. 

Service  roads  with  sufficient  deceleration 
and  acceleration  space,  traffic  control  de- 
vices and  warning  signs  should  be  used  when- 
ever necessary  to  prevent  the  serious  traf- 
fic hazard  which  can  arise  from  poorly  planned 
access. 


WHOLESALE  AND  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING  AREAS 


Parcel  sizes  for  wholesale  and  light  manufac- 
turing areas  will  vary  in  size  from  one  and 
a  half  to  ten  acres  with  the  smaller  site 
sizes  predominating  in  central  or  close-in 
locations. 

Railroad  access  will  be  required  for  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  establish- 
ments in  these  categories.  However,  whole- 
sale-warehouse areas  should  be  located  on 
streets  and  alleys  which  have  good  access  to 
the  major  thoroughfare  system.  This  area's 
chief  function,  generally,  is  light  manufac- 
turing and  the  distribution  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. 


INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 


Industrial  activities  involve  processing, 
handling  and  creating  of  products,  and  re- 
search and  technological  processes.  These 
uses  should  be  interrelated  in  terms  of  in- 
tensity of  use,  and  be  operated  and  situated 
to  minimize  the  external  effects  of  traffic 
congestion,  noise,  glare,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, fire  and  safety  hazards.  Industry 
requires: 

.  Relatively  large  tracts  of  land,  prefer- 
ably with  less  than  five  percent  slope; 

.  Fast,  easy  and  convenient  access  to  good 
transportation  facilities,  including  rail, 
highway  and  air; 
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An  adequate  amount  of  suitable  land,  free 
from  foundation  and  drainage  problems  with 
a  sufficient  reserve  for  future  growth  for 
fifty  years; 


Adequate  and  reliable  utilities: 
waste  disposal,  power  and  fuel; 


water. 


Protection  from  encroachment  by  residential 
or  other  urban  uses; 

Locations  that  minimize  obnoxious  external 
effects  on  neighboring  nonindustrial  land 
uses. 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


Schools 


School  sites  should  be  planned  in  relation  to 
both  the  existing  pupil  population  and  the 
expected  future  pupil  population  and  distri- 
bution. The  customary  requirements  of  natural 
terrain  set  a  limit  of  five  percent  for  slopes 
for  such  facilities  as  playgrounds,  playfields. 
and  building  sites.  In  addition,  where  pos- 
sible, school  site  locations  should  be  select- 
ed where  the  site  would  blend  into  the  adja- 
cent marginal  areas,  i.e.  green  belts. 

Elementary  schools  are  envisioned  to  be  the 
social  centers  of  a  neighborhood,  serving  a 
population  of  1,500  to  1,800  persons.  The 
elementary  school,  serving  a  neighborhood, 
should  have  a  minimum  site  size  of  five  acres 
plus  one  acre  per  each  100  pupils.  The 
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farthest  dwelling  served  should  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  terms  of 
walking  distance  from  the  school  site. 

The  junior  high  school  should  serve  between 
three  and  five  elementary  school -centered 
neighborhoods.  A  minimum  basic  site  size  of 
ten  acres  plus  one  additional  acre  for  each 
100  pupils  is  the  standard  subscribed  to  by 
State  school  authorities.  The  recommended 
maximum  enrollment  is  450  pupils  per  school. 
The  suggested  maximum  walking  distance  to  the 
middle  school  from  the  farthest  dwelling  is 
one  mile. 

The  senior  high  school  generally  serves  a  larger 
area.    However,  the  walking  or  driving  dis- 
tance from  the  farthest  dwelling  should  not  be 
excessive.  The  recommended  minimum  site  is 
twenty  acres  plus  one  additional  acre  per  each 
100  pupils.  A  modern  high  school  should  have 
a  football  field  and  track  for  competition 
and  parking  area  for  spectators  (six  to  eight 
acres);  should  have  at  least  two  practice 
football  fields  and  P.E.  play  areas  (six 
acres);  should  have  parking  area  for  students, 
faculty,  and  visitors  (five  to  six  acres). 
Plenty  of  room  for  buildings  should  be  allowed. 
School  authorities  recommend  a  maximum  enroll- 
ment of  1,500  students  per  school,  with  an 
average  of  25  students  per  classroom. 


Recreation 


Recreation  areas  should  be  planned  to  provide 
an  adequate  and  equitable  distribution  of 
playground,  specialized  active  facilities, 
playfield  and  park  recreation  sites  within  a 
community. 


STANDARDS  FOR  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Type  of  Recreational  Activity 
Active  Recreation 


0.5  acre/1.000  pop. 

1.5  acres/ 1.000  pop. 
1.5  acres/1 .000  pop. 
1.0  acres/5.000  pop. 
I  outdoor  pool/25.000 
100  acres/50.000 


Playgrounds-Neighborhood 
Parks,  Conm.   Parks. 
School   Playgrounds 


Playfield-Cofrmunity  Pari 


Playf leld-Conmunity  Park 


;s/ 1.000  I 


Golfing 

Passive  Recreati 

1.  Picnicking 

2.  Passi 


ling-Rowing- Canoeing 


1.  Parking  at  Recreational  Area 

2.  Indoor  Recreation  Centers 

3.  Outdoor  Theaters.  Band  Shells 


1-18  hole  course 
25.000 

4  acres/ 1.000  pop 

1  Lake  or  Lagoon 
per  25.000  pop. 

1   acre/l.OOO  pop. 

1   acre/1 .000  pop. 

1   acre/lO.OOO  pop 

1   acre/25.000  pop 

Comnuni  ty  Parks 
Major  Urban  Parks 


STANDARDS  FOR  RECREATION  AREAS 


Playgrounds 
Neighborhood  Parks 
Playfields 
Comnuni ty  Parks 
Major  Urban  Parks 
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Fire  Stations 


Fire  protection  locations  are  the  recommended 
standards  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. 


Response  Distance  in  Miles 

Low     High 
High  Value   Density   Density 
District    Resid.    Resid. 


Type  of 
Station 

Engine  Co. 
Ladder  Co. 
a 


3/4°,  r 

1,  1-1/4 


A  fire  flow  of  8,000  gpm  or  more 
^A  fire  flow  of  less  than  4,500  gpm 


1-1/2 
2 


THOROUGHFARES 


Thoroughfares  are  generally  classified  as  to 
function  in  serving  different  categories  of 
traffic  and  traffic  generators. 


Principal  Arterials 


These  arterials  facilitate  the  movement  of 
traffic  to  major  traffic  generators,  such  as 
the  CBD,  major  shopping  centers,  colleges  or 
universities,  or  expedite  the  movement  of 
through  traffic.  They  also  collect  and  dis- 
tribute traffic  from  freeways  and  expressways 
to  less  important  streets  or  directly  to 


traffic  destinations.  Major  arterials  should 
not  bisect  a  neighborhood,  a  shopping  area,  a 
park  or  any  other  unified  area. 

Minor  Arterials 

These  arterials  collect  and  distribute  traffic 
from  higher  arterials  to  less  important  streets, 
and  serve  secondary  traffic  generators  such  as 
a  community  shopping  center,  high  school,  ath- 
letic field,  major  parks,  high  density  multi- 
ple residential  areas. industrial  areas  and  con- 
centration of  offices.  Secondary  arterials 
are  usually  located  on  neighborhood  boundaries, 
but  may  be  located  within  neighborhoods  when 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  service  to  traf- 
fic generators  within  neighborhoods.  Traffic 
served  should  have  either  one  origin  or  a  des- 
tination within  the  subject  community. 

Collectors 

These  arterials  collect  and  distribute  traffic 
from  higher  types  of  arterial  streets  to  ac- 
cess streets,  serve  traffic  within  a  neighbor- 
hood and  serve  neighborhood  traffic  such  as 
elementary  schools,  churches,  neighborhood 
shopping  centers  and  low  density  multi-family 
areas.  Collectors  should  serve  as  an  arterial 
street  only  within  one  neighborhood.  All  traf- 
fic served  should  have  an  origin  or  destina- 
tion within  the  subject  neighborhood. 
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STREET    CROSS    SECTIONAL     DESIGN     STANDARDS 
Figure  4 
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Design  Standards  for  Roads  and  Streets 


Type  of  Facility 


Proposed 
Daily  Traffic     Rights-of-way 
Volume  (in  feet) 


Paved 

Distance  No.   of 

Between  Moving 

Curbs(in  ft.)  Lanes 


Residential   Access  Variable 

Commercial   Access  Variable 

Collector  500-  2,500 

Minor  Arterial  5,000-15,000 

Principal   Arterial  10,000-40,000 


60 

36 

2 

60-100 

40-68 

2-4 

60-66 

36-40 

2 

60-80 

44-52 

2-4 

80-100 

60-70 

4-6 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 


In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  well -located 
and  well-composed  agricultural  land  is  a  ma- 
jor natural  resource  that  cannot  be  made  nor 
increased  and  which  type  of  land  is  the  source 
of  essential  good  stuffs  and  fibers,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  preserve  the  unreplace- 
able  agricultural  lands  as  far  as  is  reason- 
able and  encourage  its  use  for  agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  this  land  classification  and 
its  application,  therefore,  is  to  accomplish 
this  objective  by  discouraging  the  encroach- 
ment of  urban  sprawl  development  by  establish- 
ing a  high  minimum  area  standard  and  permit- 
ting only  such  uses  as  relate  to  agricultural 
production  or  are  similar  thereto.  When  the 
urban  development  consumes  open  land  in  the 
proximity  of  the  existing  urban  area,  the 
agricultural  land,  from  five-acre  parcels, 


should  be  released  for  conversion  to  a  more 
intensive  urban  development,  provided  the  land 
to  be  used  more  intensively  is  served,  or  will 
be  served,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
with  utilities  and  other  services  expected  in 
urban  type  development. 
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can  afford  to  make  developmental  mistakes.  The 
soils  data  provides  guidelines  to  avoid  unde- 
velopable or  problem  areas. 


SOILS  SURVEY 


Wc.i. 


MUkUi, 


CHAPTER  8 
I  I 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fergus  County  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  and  City  of  Lewistown,  has 
completed  soils  surveys  for  the  area  around 
Lewistown  and  published  a  report  of  their 
findings.  Interpretive  Tables  for  urban  ap- 
plication have  been  prepared  and  were  utilized 
in  this  study.  Suitability  ratings  and  limi- 
tations were  prepared  for  the  following: 


10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 


Foundations  for  low  buildings  with 

basements. 

Road  and  street  location. 

Parking  areas. 

Lawns  and  landscaping. 

Playgrounds. 

Camp  and  picnic  areas. 

Cemeteries. 

Sanitary  land  fills. 

Septic  tank  filter  fields. 

Lagoons. 

Suitability  as  a  source  of  top  soil. 

Suitability  as  a  source  of  barrow  for 

road  fill . 

Suitability  as  a  source  of  sand  and 

gravel . 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are 
limitations  to  using  this  material.  The  in- 
terpretations are  based  on  evaluations  of  the 
soil  material  to  a  depth  of  approximately  five 
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PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


There  has  been  an  observable  sensitivity  to 
the  environmental  conditions  within  the  Plan- 
ning Area  before  the  recent  interest  shown  on 
the  national  scale.  Big  Spring  Creek  has 
played  no  small  part  in  this  concern,  being 
both  friend  and  foe.  The  latter  brings  flood 
conditions  on  almost  an  annual  basis  and  then 
yields  some  of  the  world's  finest  trout  fish- 
ing. 

There  is  much  orientation  to  the  area's  envi- 
ronment, the  citizenry  enjoys  the  out-of-doors 
and  its  activities.  Many  of  the  people  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  soils 
to  provide  the  bounty,  thus,  another  reason 
to  better  understand  one's  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Early  in  this  program  this  consulting  firm 
attempted  to  obtain  information  on  the  soils 
characteristics  as  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  add  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  and  provide  an  area  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  and  elected  officials. 
Accomplishing  this  was  not  a  simple  matter,  in 
fact,  an  election  was  held,  but  now  there  is 
a  completed  report  and  wealth  of  material 
available  for  use  in  the  Planning  Area  that 
has  been  assembled  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 


The  use  of  these  interpretations  will  help 
the  Planning  Board  plan  with  nature  and  not 
run  contrary  to  it.  The  growth  in  the  area 
has  not  been  great,  nor  is  rapid  growth  fore- 
seen. Neither  the  public  or  private  sector 


can  afford  to  make  developmental  mistakes.  The 
soils  data  provides  guidelines  to  avoid  unde- 
velopable or  problem  areas. 


SOILS  SURVEY 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fergus  County  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  and  City  of  Lewistown,  has 
completed  soils  surveys  for  the  area  around 
Lewistown  and  published  a  report  of  their 
findings.  Interpretive  Tables  for  urban  ap- 
plication have  been  prepared  and  were  utilized 
in  this  study.  Suitability  ratings  and  limi- 
tations were  prepared  for  the  following: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 


Foundations  for  low  buildings  with 

basements. 

Road  and  street  location. 

Parking  areas. 

Lawns  and  landscaping. 

Playgrounds. 

Camp  and  picnic  areas. 

Cemeteries. 

Sanitary  land  fills. 

Septic  tank  filter  fields. 

Lagoons. 


Suitability  as 
Suitability  as 
road  fill . 
Suitability  as 
gravel . 


a  source  of  top  soil . 
a  source  of  barrow  for 

a  source  of  sand  and 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are 
limitations  to  using  this  material.  The  in- 
terpretations are  based  on  evaluations  of  the 
soil  material  to  a  depth  of  approximately  five 
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feet.  In  addition  to  this  data,  on-site  soils 
investigations  are  needed  for  specific  design 
and  construction.  The  mapping  units  used  are 
not  of  great  detail  and  individual  properties 
are  not  shown.  These  are  the  main  patterns 
of  different  kinds  of  soils  as  they  occur  in 
larger  segments.  Limitations  can  be  more 
easily  overcome  on  the  Danvers,  Judith  and 
Stipple  soils  than  on  the  soils  with  higher 
clay  content  or  the  soils  over  bedrock. 

"Soils  rated  as  slight  are  relatively 
free  of  limitations  or  have  limitations  that 
can  be  easily  overcome.  Soils  rates  as  mod- 
erate have  limitations  that  need  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  can  be  overcome  with  good  manage- 
ment or  special  design.  A  severe  rating  in- 
dicates the  limitations  are  severe  enough  to 
make  use  questionable.  A  severe  rating  does 
not  mean  the  soil  cannot  be  used  as  intended, 
but  it  does  mean  careful  planning  and  design 
and  very  good  management  are  needed.  In  some 
cases,  intense  alterations  are  needed  but  may 
not  be  economically  feasible. "^ 

In  developing  the  interpretations  for  the 
area,  the  following  characteristics  were  eval- 
uated:! 

1.  Clayey  texture 

2.  Gravel  content 


"Soil  Interpretations  for  Resource  Planning 
and  Urban  Development  in  the  Lewistown  Area" 
by  Ernest  K.  Hogan,  Soil  Scientist,  SCS 
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3.  Calcium  carbonate  equivalent  (lime 
content) 

4.  Shrink-swell  potential 

5.  Frost  action  potential 

6.  Load  bearing  capacity 

7.  Hydraulic  conductivity  (permeability) 

8.  Organic  matter  more  than  seven  percent 

9.  Depth  to  hard  rock  or  shale 

10.  Depth  to  seasonal  or  permanent  water 
table 

11 .  Flooding  hazard 

12.  Slope 

13.  Pollution  of  ground  water 

14.  Land  slippage 

As  has  been  noted,  a  separate  report  has  been 
produced  with  maps,  etc.,  but  because  of  their 
importance,  two  maps  have  been  included  in 
this  report. 


Figure  5  indicates  the  "Soil  Limitations  for 
Septic  Tank  Filter  Fields."  After  observing 
this  map  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  bulk 
of  the  area  is  in  the  "severe"  limitation 
range.  The  effectiveness  of  these  individual 
systems  depends  largely  on  the  absorbability 
of  the  soil.  The  effluent  must  be  absorbed 
and  filtered  by  the  soil.  This  filtering  pro- 
cess removes  odors,  prevents  contamination  of 
ground  water,  and  prevents  a  concentration  of 
unfiltered  sewerage  that  may  reach  the  ground 
surface.  Usually  the  negative  soil  factors 
effecting  the  functioning  of  a  system  are  due 
to  clay  and  poorly  drained  soils,  or  because 
of  seasonally  high  water. 

All  of  the  developed  area  around  the  city  is 
dependent  on  septic  systems  as  no  sewers  are 
provided.  There  are  areas,  or  soils,  where 
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relatively  large  filter  fields  can  be  installed 
to  absorb  the  effluent,  however,  some  soils  are 
simply  not  suitable  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  system.  In  this  same  area  the  resident  is 
also  dependent  on  individual  wells  for  drink- 
ing water.  The  potential  health  hazards  are 
most  evident.  There  must  be  extreme  care  giv- 
en to  protecting  Big  Spring  Creek  from  becom- 
ing polluted  by  septic  systems  in  its  drain- 
age area.  The  density  of  development  must  be 
controlled  to  prevent  serious  health  problems. 
When  land  is  converted  to  urban  development, 
the  public  services,  including  sewer  and 
water,  are  a  necessity. 

From  the  information  contained  herein,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  when  development  is  con- 
templated in  the  areas  denoted  "severe"  or 
"moderate,"  on-site  testing  should  be  under- 
taken. There  is  considerable  information 
available  to  help  the  property  owner,  pros- 
pective purchaser,  etc.  on  septic  systems  from 
the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  second  map,  Figure  6,  depicts  the  "Soil 
Suitability  for  Foundations  for  the  Low  Build- 
ings with  Basements."  There  are  numerous  ne- 
gative soil  factors  that  affect  the  rating 
given.  These  include: 

1.  Depth  to  hard  rock  or  shale 

2.  Shrink-swell  potential 

3.  Slope 

4.  Water  table 

5.  Flooding 

6.  Slippage 


This  information  is  most  helpful  and  it  is 
noted  that  for  the  most  part  those  areas 


indicated  for  development  on  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  are  in  the  "moderate"  or  no-hazard  areas. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  hinterland  is  in 
the  "severe"  category  so  caution  and  investi- 
gation is  in  order  prior  to  any  development. 

The  use  of  soils  interpretations  is  not  widely 
understood.  These  interpretations  are  a  guide. 
They  are  not  a  tool  to  stop  development.  The 
rating  tells  you  what  conditions  generally 
exist  in  the  area,  thus,  they  must  be  taken 
under  consideration  if  development  is  planned. 
It  means  that  on-site  soils  testing  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  areas  rated  moderate  or  se- 
vere if  structural  problems  are  to  be  avoided. 
In  some  cases  the  land  may  be  economically  un- 
developable as  costs  would  exceed  the  benefit 
derived. 

This  information  generally  and  broadly  inter- 
preted indicates  that  urban  subdivision  devel- 
opment should  not  be  permitted  without  a  pub- 
lic water  and  sewer  system.  State  and  local 
laws  need  major  improvement  in  this  area  to 
help  accomplish  high  standards  and  safe  devel- 
opment. 


FLOOD  PLAIN 


Big  Spring  Creek  watershed  has  been  the  source 
of  nearly  annual  flooding  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  drainage  is  widespread, 
damaging  crops,  bridges,  highways,  residences, 
the  central  business  area,  etc.  and  the  recre- 
ational aspects  of  the  creek.  Because  of  these 
serious  problems,  a  "Watershed  Work  Plan  - 
Big  Spring  Creek  Watershed"  was  prepared  and 
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published  in  March,  1969.  This  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Fergus  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  City  of  Lewistown  and 
the  Fergus  County  Commissioners,  with  assist- 
ance of  the  U.S.D.A.  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice and  cooperative  efforts  of  U.S.D.A.  For- 
est Service,  U.S. D.I.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  and  Office  of  State  Forester.   The 
Planning  Board  has  been  a  most  active  parti- 
cipant in  this  project. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  project  had 
just  recently  gotten  underway.  It  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  watershed  project  to:  "provide 
land  treatment  measures  that  will  reduce  run- 
off, erosion  and  sediment  deposition  to  the 
lowest  practical  minimum;  to  alleviate  flood 
damages  to  properties  now  affected;  and  to 
provide  water-based  recreational  opportuni- 
ties at  a  close  proximity  to  Lewistown." 

It  IS  expected  that  the  major  work  can  be  ac- 
complished within  a  four-year  construction 
period.  The  flood  threat  will  diminish  with 
the  completion  of  each  structure.  The  100 
year  flood  level  is  identified  within  the 
watershed  report,  both  with  and  without  the 
project. 


SLOPE 


No  individual  slope  map  appears  in  this  re- 
port. Working  maps  were  prepared  and  used  in 
developing  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  The  area 
identified  for  development  generally  avoids 
the  steep  slope  areas.  There  is  considerable 


steep  slope  land  within  the  Planning  Area, 
however,  there  is  no  shortage  of  developable 
land  if  it  is  excluded. 

The  development  of  steep  slope  land  is  a  rela- 
tive thing.  It  will  cost  more  to  develop  and 
produce  lower  densities,  therefore,  only  lim- 
ited use  is  anticipated  during  the  Plan  period. 


DRAINAGE 


The  drainage  conditions  are  generally  tied  to 
the  flood  problems  with  Big  Spring  Creek. 
There  is  presently  some  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  facilities.  The  city  is  slowly 
eliminating  the  drainage  of  storm  water  into 
sanitary  sewers. 

As  in  too  many  Montana  communities,  storm 
sewers  are  not  required  when  new  subdivisions 
are  built.  The  drainage  system  should  be 
studied  and  an  improvement  plan  prepared. 


AIR  SHED 


The  pollution  of  the  air  has  not  developed 
into  a  problem  for  the  Planning  Area,  al- 
though there  have  been  small  localized  diffi- 
culties. Because  of  this  there  has  been 
little  concern  and  no  guidelines  exist  if  new 
industrial  development  occurs.  This  area  needs 
attention  and  pollution  emission  controls  for 
industry  in  the  form  of  performance  standards 
should  be  included  in  the  zoning  ordinance. 
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ZONING 


Zoning  has  long  served  as  one  of  the  principal 
tools  of  plan  implementation.  The  zoning  map 
delineates  the  zoning  district,  and  the  text 
provides  the  regulations  applying  to  each  dis- 
trict and  sets  forth  general  provisions,  etc. 
The  present  Lewistown  zoning  ordinance  will  not 
provide  the  tool  needed  to  implement  the  Plan. 
The  complete  lack  of  any  zoning  in  the  incor- 
porated area  is  an  even  more  serious  problem. 
This  latter  situation  must  be  remedied  if  the 
program  is  to  be  successful.  In  most  cases, 
zoning  has  been  used  as  a  negative  tool.  This 
is  not  necessary  as  an  ordinance  can  be  struc- 
tured to  provide  for  greater  freedom  of  design 
concepts,  and  performance  standards  can  be  uti- 
lized to  insure  the  citizenry  of  quality  devel- 
opment.  With  the  new  soils  data  available, 
it  should  be  utilized  in  the  ordinance. 

With  zoning,  every   property  owner  is  allowed 
the  enjoyment  of  all  his  property  rights  as 
long  as  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  same  rights 
of  others.  The  basic  premise  of  the  ordinance 
is  to  implement  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  pro- 
tect existing  property  values. 

Zoning  is  not  a  cure-all  and  has  definite  li- 
mitations.  Some  of  these  include: 
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It  will  not  correct  past  mistakes  in  land 
development. 

When  zoning  is  established,  those  existing 
uses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  standards 
are  "nonconforming,"  and  are  permitted  to 
remain,  unless  special  abatement  procedures 
exist. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  available 
to  the  community  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Plan.  These  can  be  in 
the  form  of  ordinances,  assistance  programs, 
and  through  private  groups  or  individual  ci- 
tizens. Development  and/or  redevelopment  in- 
volve both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Nationally  we  are  witnessing  an  increased 
concern  for  our  cities.  The  old  Chamber  of 
Commerce  grow,  grow,  grow  theme  is  no  longer 
applicable.  In  Lewistown,  growth  and  devel- 
opment have  been  slow.  The  pace  is  not  likely 
to  increase  appreciably.  This  makes  it  even 
more  vital  to  make  the  right  decisions,  as  it 
is  much  harder  to  correct  them. 

Citizen  involvement  is  a  key  to  understanding 
and  successful  implementation.  With  under- 
standing there  will  be  support  of  the  Plan, 
because  it  will  represent  what  the  citizenry 
wants.  It  is  not  suggested  that  all  will  par- 
ticipate, but  hopefully  a  broad  cross-section 
will  make  their  wishes  known.  The  Plan  and 
implementation  measures  must  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  citizens. 


It  is  recotmended  that  after  due  public  expo- 
sure the  Plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  City- 
County  Planning  Board,  with  changes  or  addi- 
tions as  necessary.  This  recommended  Plan 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Lewistown  City 
Council  and  Fergus  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  their  respective  adoption.  It  would 
then  become  the  development  policy  for  the 
Planning  Area. 


ZONING 


Zoning  has  long  served  as  one  of  the  principal 
tools  of  plan  implementation.  The  zoning  map 
delineates  the  zoning  district,  and  the  text 
provides  the  regulations  applying  to  each  dis- 
trict and  sets  forth  general  provisions,  etc. 
The  present  Lewistown  zoning  ordinance  will  not 
provide  the  tool  needed  to  implement  the  Plan. 
The  complete  lack  of  any  zoning  in  the  incor- 
porated area  is  an  even  more  serious  problem. 
This  latter  situation  must  be  remedied  if  the 
program  is  to  be  successful.  In  most  cases, 
zoning  has  been  used  as  a  negative  tool.  This 
is  not  necessary  as  an  ordinance  can  be  struc- 
tured to  provide  for  greater  freedom  of  design 
concepts,  and  performance  standards  can  be  uti- 
lized to  insure  the  citizenry  of  quality  devel- 
opment.  With  the  new  soils  data  available, 
it  should  be  utilized  in  the  ordinance. 

With  zoning,  every  property  owner  is  allowed 
the  enjoyment  of  all  his  property  rights  as 
long  as  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  same  rights 
of  others.  The  basic  premise  of  the  ordinance 
is  to  implement  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  pro- 
tect existing  property  values. 

Zoning  is  not  a  cure-all  and  has  definite  li- 
mitations.  Some  of  these  include: 

-  It  will  not  correct  past  mistakes  in  land 
development. 

-  When  zoning  is  established,  those  existing 
uses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  standards 
are  "nonconforming,"  and  are  permitted  to 
remain,  unless  special  abatement  procedures 
exist. 
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-  Zoning  will  not  guarantee  the  quality  of 
new  housing.  Building  codes  are  required 
for  this  purpose. 

-  Zoning  is  not  a  means  of  obtaining  land 
for  public  use  without  cost,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

-  Zoning  does  not  apply  to  land  owned  by  the 
state  and  federal  government. 

-  Zoning  has  no  direct  relation  to  deed  re- 
strictions. These  are  private  agreements 
or  contracts. 

-  Zoning,  to  be  effective,  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  other  ordinances  and  actions,  etc. 

-  Zoning,  as  any  ordinance,  can  only  be  as 
good  as  its  enforcement;  its  worth  is 
proved  in  its  day  to  day  administration. 

The  Planning  Board  is  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  zoning  ordinance  which  should  be 
completed  shortly  after  the  completion  of  this 
report. 


SUBDIVISION 


The  subdivision  of  land,  platting,  has  long- 
term  effects  on  the  community.  Lewistown  is 
still  living  with  the  street  pattern  estab- 
lished in  the  early  platting.  Considerable 
foresight  is  necessary  to  be  assured  the  pat- 
tern will  accommodate  the  future  needs,  as 
well  as  those  of  today. 
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Land  partitioning  determines  the  physical 
shape  of  an  area. 

-  The  street  pattern  controls  the  movement 
of  people. 

-  The  drainage  efficiency  of  lots  is  estab- 
lished. 

-  The  size  and  shape  of  building  sites  set 
the  tone  of  the  area. 

-  Recreation  areas  can  be  created  and  en- 
hanced, or  they  may  be  destroyed. 

-  Open  space  and  public  facilities  may  or 
may  not  be  provided. 

-  Necessary  utilities  may  be  omitted,  thus 
demanding  provision  for  them  in  the  future 
at  considerable  public  or  private  expense. 

Subdivision  regulations  have  become  necessary 
because  of  abuses  to  basic  precepts.  It  is 
not  possible  to  alleviate  all  the  problems,, 
but  improvements  can  be  made.  Generally 
speaking,  Montana  counties  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  implement  adequate  controls.  The  lack 
of  controls  is  in  evidence  in  Fergus  County. 

Unlike  many  of  her  sister  cities,  Lewistown 
has  most  of  the  streets  paved  in  its  subdivi- 
sions. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  county  area.  There  are  gravel  roads, 
dirt  roads,  and  'paper'  streets,  where  noth- 
ing exists  but  the  plat.  There  is  a  need  for 
improved  local  and  state  regulations. 


In  this  discussion  of  subdivision  controls, 
it  should  be  understood  that  there  are  various 
approaches  to  their  design.  The  newer  subdi- 
vision in  south  Lewistown  utilizes  curvilinear 
design  fitted  to  the  topography.  This  is  much 
better  than  the  old  gridiron  short  blocks  of 
the  original  plat.  Newer  concepts  include 
cluster  and  planned  unit  developments.  These 
provide  greater  economy  in  roads,  sanitary 
sewer,  storm  sewer  and  water  line  improvement 
costs.  They  potentially  provide  a  better  liv- 
ing environment.  These  latter  approaches  are 
not  likely  to  be  utilized  in  the  Planning  Area 
as  the  growth  rate  has  been  too  slow  to  recoup 
the  developmental  cost. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  subdivision 
regulations  be  prepared  to  assure  orderly  de- 
velopment and  to  avoid  making  the  same  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  Subdivision  regulations, 
properly  prepared  and  wisely  administered, 
will  help  to  avoid  the  frustration  and  expense 
of  improper  development. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PROGRAM 


Capital  improvement  programming  is  simply  a 
way  to  look  over  and  critically  review  the 
different  major  expenditures  that  are  going 
to  be  made  for  roads,  water,  parks,  libraries, 
schools  and  other  public  facilities,  to  see 
which  ones  should  come  first,  and  how  to  best 
coordinate  one  with  another.  It  is  a  manage- 
ment tool . 


Many  of  the  above  noted  improvements  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  The  Plan 


cannot  of  itself  produce  the  better,  more  at- 
tractive and  efficient  community  which  it  por- 
trays. The  achievements  which  may  be  realized 
and  can  be  expected  under  the  Plan  are  depen- 
dent on  fiscal  programming,  based  on  cost  and 
revenue  considerations. 

Though  taxpayers  and  their  political  represent- 
atives search  for  ways  of  reducing  local  taxes, 
they  do  not  seem  interested  in  making  their 
cities  more  efficient  from  a  cost  standpoint. 
Urban  efficiency  does  not  necessarily  mean  less 
costly  schools,  low  standard  roads,  or  inferior 
facilities.  Efficiency  is  a  product  of  the  phy- 
sical layout  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  cost  efficiency 
as  the  only  goal.  However,  it  is  useful  to 
consider  alternate  ways  to  develop  our  commu- 
nities, and  cost  is  one  important  item.  To 
judge  from  recent  voting  trends,  lower  taxes 
appear  to  be  a  major  goal  in  Lewistown,  and 
elsewhere  in  our  country.  However,  many  of 
the  people  who  favor  lower  taxes  seem  also  to 
favor  urban  sprawl  and  other  urban  patterns 
that  are  economically  inefficient.  If  eco- 
nomic efficiency  were  the  only  basis  on  which 
residents  decided  the  physical  framework  of 
their  urban  areas,  these  areas  would  look  much 
different  than  they  do  today. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  ways  in 
which  public  policy  may  guide  and  influence 
private  decisions  and  investments.  Residen- 
tial areas  are  located  largely  in  response  to 
the  roads,  water,  and  sewers  that  serve  them. 
Location  of  industry  is  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  trunk  sewers  and  arterial  streets. 
These  facilities,  noted  above,  take  a  very 
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large  portion  of  all  capital  outlays  of  urban 
areas. 

The  issues  covered  above  are  not  germane  to 
the  actual  preparation  of  a  Capital  Improve- 
ments Program,  but  are  a  good  illustration  of 
the  issues  and  problems  at  hand. 

The  Planning  Board  is  recognized  as  a  coordi- 
nating body  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Because  of  its  broad  representation 
and  interest,  it  can  best  evaluate  the  overall 
objectives  of  community  improvements. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  Capital  Improvements 
Program  contemplated  but  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  establishing  a  most  important  fis- 
cal policy  for  the  area. 


URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT 


Blight  and  the  deterioration  of  structures 
have  spread  so  far,  and  their  costs  have  be- 
come so  great,  that  they  have  become  a  nation- 
al problem.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the 
United  States  which  has  not  felt  the  adverse 
effects  of  blighted  areas.  In  1953,  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Hous- 
ing Policies  and  Programs  found  that  new 
blighted  areas  were  developing  faster  than 
old  ones  were  being  redeveloped,  and  called 
for  a  program  to  prevent,  as  well  as  redevelop, 
blighted  areas,  and  to  rehabilitate  areas  that 
could  be  saved.  This  required  not  only  Fed- 
eral assistance  but  even  more,  full-scale  lo- 
cal community  programs  to  conquer  deterioration. 
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In  1954,  the  President,  acting  on  the  Commit- 
tee's reconmendations,  called  on  Congress  for 
legislation  that  would  aid  localities  to: 

-  prevent  the  spread  of  blight  into  good 
areas; 

-  rehabilitate  and  conserve  areas  that  could 
be  economically  restored; 

-  continue  clearance  and  redevelopment  of 
areas  that  could  not  be  saved. 

Congress  responded  with  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  -  a  new  approach  called  "Urban  Renewal." 
This  Act  formulated  a  total  approach  to  end 
blight  through  use  of  a  wide-range  of  commu- 
nity, private  and  Federal  resources  in  a 
strongly  unified  effort. 

An  Urban  Renewal  Program  begins  with  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  conmunity  evaluates  its 
own  resources  and  shortcomings  and  then  form- 
ulates its  own  plan.  The  community  should 
survey  its  total  problem  and  draw  up  its  own 
"blueprint"  for  effective  action.   This  is 
known  as  the  community's  "Workable  Program" 
to  combat  blight  and  deterioration.  A  Work- 
able Program  commits  the  community  to  the  at- 
tainment, within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the 
following  seven  objectives: 

-  Adequate  local  codes  and  ordinances,  effec- 
tively enforced. 

-  Analysis  of  blighted  neighborhoods  to  de- 
termine treatment  needed. 


-  Adequate  administrative  organization  to 
carry  out  urban  renewal  programs. 

-  Ability  to  meet  financial  requirements. 

-  Responsibility  for  adequately  rehousing 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
other  governmental  activities. 

-  Citizen  participation. 

Once  a  community  completes  the  initial  stages 
of  evaluation,  it  can  decide  upon  specific  ur- 
ban renewal  project  areas.  Since  the  new 
approach  offers  benefits  to  all  areas  of  a 
city,  the  initial  urban  renewal  project  need 
not  be  the  most  blighted  area  in  the  city. 
Furthermore,  since  urban  renewal  comprises 
three  basic  programs,  i.e.,  redevelopment, 
rehabilitation,  and  conservation,  simultane- 
ous programs  can,  and  should,  ensue.  It  is 
afte>"  the  City  Council  selects  a  general  area 
for  urban  renewal  that  an  application  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  made.  This  Survey  and 
Planning  application  designates  a  qualified 
area,  and  requests  an  advance  of  money  so  that 
the  city  can  develop  detailed  plans  for  the 
area.  The  democratic  system  of  continual 
checks  and  balances  prevails,  and  before  any 
detailed  project  plans  can  be  approved  by  the 
City  Council,  a  public  hearing  is  held.  If 
the  city  continues  on  into  the  execution  stage 
of  the  project,  the  net  costs  of  urban  renew- 
al (after  resale  of  any  of  the  acquired  lands 
to  private  parties  or  to  government  for  public 
purposes)  are  shared  on  a  1/3  local  and  2/3 
Federal  basis. 


Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  amended 


in  1968  by  the  addition  of  a  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Program.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  facilitate  more  rapid  renewal  and 
development  of  urban  areas  on  an  effective 
scale,  and  to  encourage  more  efficient  and 
flexible  utilization  of  public  and  private 
development  opportunities  by  local  communi- 
ties. 

A  neighborhood  development  program  may  con- 
sist of  urban  renewal  projects  in  one  or  more 
urban  areas  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
on  the  basis  of  annual  increments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  net  project  cost  may  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  a  specified  twelve-month  pe- 
riod, and  may  be  recalculated  for  succeeding 
periods  of  twelve  months  to  reflect  addition- 
al costs  and  additional  proceeds. 

The  significant  difference  between  a  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program  and  a  previous 
Urban  Renewal  Program  is  the  allowance  of  a 
project  to  proceed  on  a  piecemeal  basis  rath- 
er than  requiring  all  planning  and  financial 
provisions  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  under- 
taking of  a  project.  Because  of  the  previous 
requirements  of  completed  planning  and  finan- 
cial provisions,  substantial  delays  have  in- 
fluenced many  projects  to  become  undesirable 
community  programs. 

These  and  other  Federal  assistance  programs 
provide  avenues  to  approach  the  multitude  of 
problems  that  the  city  faces.  However,  there 
has  been  considerable  "red  tape"  and  delays 
experienced  by  many  communities  in  putting 
such  programs  into  action.  While  the  pro- 
grams exist,  they  are  grossly  under-funded  by 
Congress. 
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Another  area  of  concern  is  the  shifting  em- 
phasis placed  on  various  problem  areas.  At 
one  period.  Central  Business  District  renew- 
al had  top  priority.  At  this  point  in  time, 
the  social  and  housing  concerns  now  receive 
priority. 

In  application  of  these  many  programs  to  the 
needs  of  Lewistown  and  environs,  there  are 
several  areas  that  can  be  identified.  There 
is  certainly  need  to  improve  the  housing 
stock  in  terms  of  numbers  and  physical  im- 
provement. Some  of  the  residences  are  in  ad- 
vance stages  of  decay  and  redevelopment  is 
the  only  way  to  turn  it  around.  These  areas 
can  be  identified  on  the  Condition  of  Struc- 
tures Map,  Figure  3. 

The  central  business  area  and  its  immediate 
fringe  is  also  in  need  of  improvement.  Some 
of  the  improvement  here  would  not  require  re- 
development. 

The  use  of  this  valuable  tool  is  available 
and  should  be  considered  in  developing  the 
implementation  program. 


FEASIBILITY  SURVEY 


This  is  a  HUD  program  that  can  be  used  by  com- 
munities to  explore  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  undertake  an  urban  renewal  project.  Through 
the  Feasibility  Survey  they  can  learn  what  is 
involved,  the  size  of  a  project,  its  type, 
whether  the  community  could  financially  sup- 
port the  project,  and  if  land  acquired  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  reasonable  time,  etc.  This 
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program  is  a  local -Federal  undertaking  vrith 

no  State  involveiDent. 

The  cost  for  staff  services  and  consultant 
for  preparation  of  the  Feasibility  Survey  is 
a  100  percent  advance  from  HUD.  Repayment, 
if  any,  of  this  advance  depends  on  its  re- 
sults and  whether  a  renewal  project  is  under- 
taken. 

This  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore appropriate  action  prior  to  a  conmit- 
ment.  The  major  prerequisite  is  a  current 
certification  of  a  Workable  Program.  The  Cen- 
tral Business  District  and  fringe  area  resi- 
dential is  in  need  of  improvements.  The  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  method  of  investigating 
the  options  without  iraking  a  commi tnent  to  a 
renewal  program.  It  is  reconmended  that  this 
be  given  thorough  consideration  and  a  project 
initiated. 


OTHER  MEASURES 


Committees  or  associations  are  among  the  less 
formalized  ways  of  plan  implementation,  and 
frequently  the  most  effective  is  the  usage  of 
special  purpose  connittees.  The  Plan  lends 
itself  to  division  along  functional  or  geo- 
graphic areas,  each  spearheaded  by  a  well- 
informed  committee  or  association. 

All  of  these  committees  should  be  guided  by 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  planning  pro- 
gram. In  some  comunities  an  overall  citizen 
group  is  formed  to  implement  the  plan,  that 
group  in  turn  sets  up  a  sub-committee  struc- 
ture on  the  geographic  or  functional  lines. 


A  major  benefit  is  to  draw  more  people  into  know  what  to  expect  and  are  assured  of  contin- 

the  process  so  that  they  understand  their  uous  monitoring  of  housing  standards, 

community's  needs  and  will  actively  support 
them  when  the  vote  is  taken.  Building  codes 
and  permits  are  other  needed  effectuation 
tools.  There  is  no  systematic  method  of  ad- 
ministering a  zoning  ordinance  unless  there 
is  a  building  permit  system.  Although  a 
building  permit  system  can  be  established 
without  enactment  of  construction  standards, 
generally,  the  system  is  a  part  of  a  building 
code.  The  building  code  is  a  document  set- 
ting forth  the  rules  and  regulations  for  con- 
struction of  buildings.  It  emphasizes  struc- 
tural safety  and  fire  resistance,  but  usually 
includes  other  related  standards. 

The  most  common  building  code  used  in  the 
country  is  the  Uniform  Building  Code  published 
by  the  International  Conference  of  Building 
Officials. 

The  last  item  in  this  group  is  a  Housing  Code. 
It  is  a  more  general  approach  to  maintaining 
housing.  A  housing  code  is  distinguishable 
from  a  building  code  primarily  in  that  basic 
housing  code  standards  have  application  to 
existing  as  well  as  new  housing.  The  purpose 
of  a  housing  code  is  to  guard  against  deteri- 
orating housing.  It  sometimes  has  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  requiring  upgrading  of  older 
housing  constructed  prior  to  effective  build- 
ing codes. 

It  can  protect  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
occupant,  as  well  as  preserve  and  improve  the 
general  neighborhood.  This  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  there  is  a  systematic  enforcement  pro- 
gram, uniformly  applied,  so  that  all  citizens 
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E,  BY  ACRE 

ING  AREA 

imercial 

Public 

Industrial 

Trans. 

Cormi. 
Utilities 

Streets 

Total 

Devel. 

Land 

Water 
Area 

20.4 

11.0 

0.6 

7.2 

63.9 

127.3 

1.2 

1.2 

13.0 

1.5 

7.9 

34.7 

131.7 

2.5 

- 

33.8 

- 

2.0 

25.3 

86.0 

- 

0.3 

20.9 

- 

1.3 

17.0 

63.4 

1.2 

1.6 

4.0 

- 

0.3 

66.9 

121.3 

- 

1.4 

3.1 

- 

- 

29.0 

54.2 

- 

1.2 

3.9 

- 

3.8 

39.1 

83.7 

- 

- 

- 

10.1 

6.1 

10.2 

46.8 

1.4 

7.1 

22.2 

0.2 

1.8 

31.1 

107.8 

1.3 

33.2 

111.9 

12.4 

30.4 

317.2 

822.2 

7.6 

. 

. 

. 

- 

109.0 

111.3 

40.5 

0.5 

120.0 

8.7 

5.8 

59.9 

216.4 

35.9 

- 

9.4 

20.5 

79.8 

55.9 

190.9 

29.3 

- 

1.0 

- 

1.0 

43.1 

49.7 

13.2 

9.3 

4.5 

- 

46.4 

123.3 

185.0 

16.4 

12.4 

18.2 

3.2 

67.3 

157.6 

286.6 

71.7 

1.0 

34.4 

14.6 

58.1 

59.1 

180.9 

23.2 

23.2 

187.5 

47.0 

258.4 

607.9 

1,220.8 

230.2 

56.4 


299.4 


925.1       2,043.0       237.8 
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APPENDIX  A 


EXISTING  LAND  USE,  BY  ACRE 
LEWISTOWN  PLANNING  AREA 


Area 

Residential 
1   &  2  family 

Residential 
Multi -family 

Residential 
Mobile  Home 

Coimercial 

Public 

Industrial 

Trans. 
Comn. 
Utilities 

Streets 

Total 
Devel . 
Land 

Water 
Area 

Central  Business 

District 

21.8 

2.2 

0.2 

20.4 

11.0 

0.6 

7.2 

63.9 

127.3 

1.2 

1 

68.0 

0.4 

5.0 

1.2 

13.0 

1.5 

7.9 

34.7 

131.7 

2.5 

2 

24.9 

- 

- 

- 

33.8 

- 

2.0 

25.3 

86.0 

- 

3 

23.9 

- 

- 

0.3 

20.9 

- 

1.3 

17.0 

63.4 

1.2 

4 

48.0 

0.3 

0.2 

1.6 

4.0 

- 

0.3 

66.9 

121.3 

- 

5 

19.2 

- 

1.5 

1.4 

3.1 

- 

- 

29.0 

54.2 

- 

6 

35.0 

0.3 

0.4 

1.2 

3.9 

- 

3.8 

39.1 

83.7 

- 

7 

4.2 

0.4 

15.8 

- 

- 

10.1 

6.1 

10.2 

46.8 

1.4 

1                                    ° 

44.3 

0.3 

0.8 

7.1 

22.2 

0.2 

1.8 

31.1 

107.8 

1.3 

Total  -  City  of 

Lewis town 

289.3 

3.9 

23.9 

33.2 

111.9 

12.4 

30.4 

317.2 

822.2 

7.6 

9 

2.0 

. 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109.0 

111.3 

40.5 

10 

13.2 

1.8 

6.5 

0.5 

120.0 

8.7 

5.8 

59.9 

216.4 

35.9 

11 

23.8 

- 

1.5 

- 

9.4 

20.5 

79.8 

55.9 

190.9 

29.3 

12 

3.8 

- 

0.8 

- 

1.0 

- 

1.0 

43.1 

49.7 

13.2 

13» 

1.5 

- 

- 

9.3 

4.5 

- 

46.4 

123.3 

185.0 

16.4 

14 

24.1 

- 

3.8 

12.4 

18.2 

3.2 

67.3 

157.6 

286.6 

71.7 

15 

12.4 

- 

1.3 

1.0 

34.4 

14.6 

58.1 

59.1 

180.9 

23.2 

Total-Remaining 

Plan.Area^ 

80.8 

1.8 

14.2 

23.2 

187.5 

47.0 

258.4 

607.9 

1,220.8 

230.2 

5.7 


38.1 


56.4 


Total   Planning  Area  370.1 

^Excludes  airport  development 

Note:     The  total   area  of  the  Planning  Area   1s  50,727.9  acres  of  79.2  square  miles 
Source:     Field  Survey  by  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc.,  1968 


925.1       2,043.0       237.8 
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STATISTICAL  BOUNDARIES 
LEWISToWN,   MONTANA 
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APPENDIX  B 

CONDITION  OF  STRUCTURES 
LEWISTOWN  PLANNING  AREA 


RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 
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NOH-RESIDENTIAL   STRUCTURES 

Above  uelow 

Good      Average      Average       Average       Poor         Total 


ALL  STRUCTURES 


of  original 
CI  TV  TOTAL 


in  259  1.333 


48  22  314 

473  96  2,274 


PLANNING  AREA  TOTAL 
PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


101  249  1.383  448  101  2.282 

44  10.9  60.6  19.6  4.4  100.0 


53.0  21.3  3.5  100.0 


121  299  1,551 

4.7  11.5  59.; 


515  112  2,597 

19.8  4.3  100.0 
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APPENDIX  C 


CITY  OF 

LEWISTOWN 

EXISTING 

LAND  USE 

Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 
Developed 

of 
Land 

Percent  of 
Total  Land 

Residential 
1  &  2  family 
Multi-family 
Mobile  homes 

317.1 

289.3 

3.9 

23.9 

38.5 

35.1 

.5 

2.9 

31.4 

28.6 

.4 

2.4 

Commercial 

33.2 

4.0 

3.3 

Public 
Parks-Open  space 

111.9 
64.2 

13.6 
7.8 

11.1 
6.4 

Trans. ,  Comm., 
&  Utilities 

30.4 

3.7 

3.0 

Industrial 

12.4 

1.5 

1.2 

Streets 

317.2 

38.9 

31.7 

Total  Developed 
Land 

822.2 

100.0 

81.5 

Vacant  Land 

180.9 

17.8 

Water  Area 
TOTALS 

7.7 
1.010.7 

0.7 
100.0 

Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc.,  Field  Survey,  1968 
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APPENDIX  D 

PLANNING  AREA  EXCLUDING  LEWISTOWN 
EXISTING  LAND  USE 


Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 
Developed 

of 
Land 

Percent  of 
Total  Land 

Residential 
1  &  2  family 
Multi-family 
Mobile  homes 

96.8 

80.8 

1.8 

14.2 

7.9 

6.6 

.1 

1.2 

.2 

Commercial 

23.2 

1.9 

.1 

Public 

187.5 

15.4 

.4 

Trans. ,  Comm. 
&  Utilities 

258.4 

21.2 

.5 

Industrial 

47.0 

3.8 

.1 

Streets 

607.9 

49.8 

1.2 

Total  Developed 
Land 

1 

,220.8 

100.0 

2.4 

Vacant  Land 

48 

,266.2 

97.1 

Water  Area 

230.2 

.5 

TOTALS 

49 

,717.2 

100.0 

an . 

.J 1 

Percentages  rounded  up 
Source:  Clark,  Coleman  &  Rupeiks,  Inc.,  Field  Survey,  1968 
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^MONTANA  NATIONAL  GUARD 
^U.S.  FISH  ^  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
■<^J  AIRPORT 
Si  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER 

*  SEWAGE   TREATMENT  PLANT 
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